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Editorial 


Ever since the publication in 1934 of Walter Bauer’s 
Rechtgldubigkeit und Ketzerei im dltesten Christentum (ET: 
Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity), historians of the 
early Church have focused their attention as much on the 
diversity of Scripture as on its unity. 

Today scholars of all theological disciplines acknowledge 
that the New Testament is a veritable library of written wit¬ 
nesses, each of which attempts to communicate basic truths 
concerning the mystery of God’s redemptive work in the person 
of Jesus Christ. The image of the Bible as a uniform monolith 
has given way to another image: that of a mosaic, in which 
multiple fragments of varying sizes and hues fit together in a 
complementary relationship to reveal essential aspects of divine 
life and activity within human history. Insofar as a proper 
understanding of inspiration is preserved. Orthodox theologians 
have no difficulty accepting the fact that each biblical writer 
speaks to the needs and conditions of specific local communities 
rather than to “the Church as a whole,” and that he does so 
from his own unique theological perspective. The very fact that 
we have four Gospels rather than one makes it clear that the 
early Church Fathers themselves appreciated and were deter¬ 
mined to preserve the theological, as well as the social and cul¬ 
tural, diversity which is inherent in the apostolic witness. 

The first articles in this issue of the Quarterly were written 
by two leading Orthodox specialists in the area of biblical re¬ 
search: Georges Barrois and Veselin Kesich. In his evaluation 
of recent critical studies on the person, ministry and passion 
of Jesus Christ, Professor Kesich corrects tendencies of certain 
modern scholars that distort the New Testament witness in the 
interests of a particular historical-theological program. As one 
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who is particularly sensitive to the relation between “unity and 
diversity” in the apostolic writings, he leads the reader through 
the maze of scientific evidence provided by archaeology and 
exegesis to demonstrate the fundamental unity that exists be¬ 
tween the various Gospel witnesses themselves and the Church’s 
traditional way of interpreting those witnesses as it attempts to 
achieve a deeper understanding of who Jesus was and who He 
is for the life of faith today. 

Recognition of the variety of approaches and perspectives 
that characterize the Church’s canonical Scriptures has likewise 
led scholars in recent years to reassess certain theological stances 
that have long been labeled heretical. From its beginnings the 
Church has had an historical obligation to define “right belief’— 
“orthodoxy”—and, in the process, to exclude (even to condemn) 
distortions of God’s self-revelation as “heresy”: meaning not 
merely “divergent opinion,” but false doctrine that threatens the 
believer’s very relationship with God. A classic case in point is 
Origen’s teaching on the pre-existence of souls and apokatastasis, 
which were rightly condemned by the Fifth Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cil. As Professor Georges Barrois demonstrates in the lead article 
of this issue, however, Origen was not so thoroughly an “origen- 
ist” as he has been made out to be. And his influence upon 
Gregory of Nyssa was not nearly as decisive—or as nefarious— 
as some critics have held. 

It is something of a fad today in certain theological circles 
to try to rehabilitate heretics: Origen, but also proponents of 
major christological heresies such as Nestorius or even Arius. 
Prof. Barrois, whose translation of selected works of the Cappa¬ 
docians has just appeared [The Fathers Speak, SVS Press 1986], 
has a very different purpose in mind. His concern is not “re¬ 
habilitation” but rather a re-evaluation of certain currents of 
patristic thought that risk neglect or condemnation because of 
their purported association with certain well-known heresiarchs. 

Together, these two articles illustrate a principle important 
to all Orthodox interpretation of tradition, both scriptural and 
patristic. On the one hand, recognition of diversity within the 
apostolic witness, as within the doctrinal positions of leading 
doctors and fathers of the Church, is necessary, because such 
diversity is a given fact. To speak to the needs and circum- 
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stances of their respective church communities, St Paul and St 
John, with their various disciples, employ diverse images in 
speaking of the person of Christ and the meaning of His saving 
work. In like manner, Irenaeus or Athanasius will use an ap¬ 
proach and a language to express the mystery of the incarnation 
and our participation in divine life that may appear different 
from those adopted by a Gregory of Nyssa or a Maximus the 
Confessor. If the Church recognizes and venerates them together 
as fathers and saints, however, it is because of the underlying 
theological and spiritual vision—an inspired thedria—ihsLi makes 
of their diverse approaches a unified witness to God’s saving 
work on our behalf. 

In our own reading of the scriptural and patristic treasures 
that the Church offers to us, appreciation of such diversity in 
approach, language and spiritual experience is vital if we are to 
understand them properly. But equally important is discernment 
of their essential unity, the singleness of vision that ultimately 
unites a multitude of disparate elements into a common and 
faithful witness to truth. The problem of “unity and diversity,” 
so much at the forefront of theological thought today, is in fact 
no “problem” at all, insofar as our historical and exegetical 
inquiry retains as its primary goal that Spirit-inspired discern¬ 
ment that perceives and enables us to proclaim “one Lord, one 
faith, . . . one God and Father of us all.” 
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The Alleged Origenism of 
St Gregory of Nyssa 


Georges Barrois 


I. Origen and Origenism 

We should not be surprised to find Gregory of Nyssa 
well acquainted with Origen’s biblical research and allegorical 
method of scriptural interpretation: they had become a classic 
for all Christian scholars in the fourth century. But Gregory 
was motivated not only by scholarly considerations. His grand¬ 
mother, Macrina the elder, had learned the elements of Christian 
doctrine from the homilies and familiar instructions of Gregory 
the Wonderworker, bishop of Caesarea in Pontus, himself a 
direct pupil of Origen. St Basil the Great and his friend Gregory 
of Nazianzus had been sent by their parents to the school 
founded by Origen at Caesarea Maritima prior to completing 
their intellectual training in Athens, where they were exposed 
to the throbbing life of the city and to the Hellenic culture 
that had been kept flourishing in the Academy and the Lykeion. 
There is no evidence that the future bishop of Nyssa had 
engaged in a similar course of study, but the ambiance of 
family and friends was enough to bring his own genius to 
maturity by a kind of osmosis. Thus Basil would remain for 
us the hegumen of Annisi on the Iris and the archbishop of 
Caesarea in Cappadocia; Gregory of Nazianzus would be 
known as the “theologian”; and Gregory of Nyssa would be¬ 
come the “philosopher” and “mystic,” either qualification being 
amply justified by his treatise on The Life of Moses. 

It is not Origen’s textual criticism and conception of 
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Scripture as the “rule of faith” that were discussed among 
scholars, but rather his theological opinions and his eschatology, 
both of which were deemed highly questionable. Propositions 
from Origen’s writings had been censured by a regional synod 
whose canons were promulgated by the Emperor Justinian in 
543, endorsed by Pope Vigilius, and repeated by several coun¬ 
cils and synods of various degrees of authority.^ The canons 
condemning the “errors” of Origen ought not to be read as 
contradicting a positive statement of Orthodox doctrine. They 
represent rather an inquisitorial procedure for enumerating 
counts of indictment against unyielding heretics. 

Origen’s initial “error” had been his theory of the pre¬ 
existence of human souls, that is, their existence prior to their 
union with the body. Origen regarded such “embodiment” as 
a punishment for the sinful falling of pure spirits from the 
plenitude of divine contemplation, in which they had been 
created before historical time. 

The canons condemned as heretical this theory of the pre¬ 
existence of souls, together with its immediate consequences 
for the theology of the incarnation and the “hypostatic” or per¬ 
sonal union with the Logos. The concept of dcTroKaxdoTaou;, 
that is, the restoration of all things in their pristine condition 
at the passing of the present aeon, was particularly singled out 
in the censured propositions. It corresponds to St Paul’s notion 
of dvaKEcpaXocCcoaK; or “recapitulation,” in the highly escha¬ 
tological context of Ephesians 1:10.^ 

In due fairness to the memory of Origen, two observa¬ 
tions ought to be made, which tend to exonerate him from 
the charge of formal heresy. To begin with, the text of the 
rispl dpxov (First Principles) in which he elaborated his 
theories came to us through the often ambiguous Latin version 
of Rufinus of Aquileia (d. 410) together with rare fragments 
of doubtful reliability.® Furthermore, Origen himself had in¬ 
sisted on his respect for the tradition of the Church, and had 
made express reservations with regard to the pre-existence of 

^Texts in Denzinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum nos. 203-211. 

2This term is found in Eph 1:10, with the common meaning of “recapitu¬ 
lation” or “brief summing up.” 

®See G. Bardy, Recherches sur Vhistoire du texte des versions latines 
du “De Principiis^* d*Orig^ne. Paris, 1923. 
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souls, a theory which remained conjectural in his own eyes. 

Here are a few characteristic passages; 

“We think that the human soul originates from the seed 
of the parent or in some other manner, whether it is begotten 
or unbegotten; but this has not been made evident by Church 
pronouncements.” — “We speak of these things with great fear 
and restraint, discussing and scrutinizing rather than stating 
them as certain and incontrovertible; for we have indicated 
above whatever among these is defined as clear dogma, and 
we found this possible when treating of the Trinity.” — “We 
indeed think that the goodness of God through His Christ shall 
restore all of His creatures, the hostile ones being defeated and 
brought back into submission.” — “Now some of those who 
fight in the ranks of the devil and conform to his wickedness 
can possibly turn back to the good at some time in the future, 
inasmuch as there is in them a faculty of free decision. But if 
a permanent malice has turned from habit into nature, so to 
speak, then you shall, o reader, test the case and judge it on 
the basis of what in the course of time has appeared evident, 
or on the basis of eternal and indisputable principles. And then 
you may decide if the worse alternative is wholly incompatible 
with the integration and harmony of the whole.’”* 

The caution with which Origen dealt with these concepts 
should warn us against precipitously finding in his deductions 
an iron-clad logical structure based on false premises. Con¬ 
sidering the candid admissions of the great Alexandrian, I am 
almost tempted to ask—half in jest, half in earnest—was Origen 
an origenist? 

It remains to be seen whether the above reservations, 
taken at face-value (that is, insofar as we can rely on the Latin 
text), may constitute a full acquital of Origen. The champions 
of his adventurous theology soon banded into a sectarian party 
that was repeatedly denounced in the councils and synods of 
Orthodoxy. Ardent defenders of Origen, however, were not 
lacking. Already in the third century Pamphilus of Caesarea 
had composed a valuable Apologia in five books, completed 
by Eusebius. A late upsurge of origenism provoked the re- 

^Latin text in the Enchiridion Patristicum, nos. 446-456. I freely translate 
these and similar passages of Origen given in the Enchiridion. 
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action of Patriarch Germanos of Constantinople (d. 733), 
better known for his opposition to the iconoclasts, who had 
him deposed by Emperor Leo III the Isaurian (717-740).® 


II. Fourth-century Origenism and St Gregory of Nyssa 

The eschatology of Origen and his doctrine of the ciiro- 
KaTocaxaaiq or final restoration of the entire creation, were 
a hotly debated topic among Christian scholars. The idea that 
the penalties of hell might end with the last day of the world 
did not seem to do justice to the biblical imagery of a perpetual 
Gehenna of fire that would never become extinct. 

It should be noted here that I am not referring to the 
vexing problem of how a material fire could possibly affect 
spiritual creatures, namely disembodied human souls and fallen 
angels. The solutions proposed by St Thomas Aquinas in the 
thirteenth century,® adopted as the standard teaching of Roman 
Catholicism, are generally bypassed or ignored by less traditional 
scholars at their own risk. 

I shall quote at random excerpts from St Jerome and 
St Augustine, who belong to the same generation as St Gregory 
of Nyssa and who were interested in Origen’s theories. They 
were far from unanimous in accepting or interpreting the 
hypothesis that the penalties of hell might depend upon tem¬ 
perament. In general they had no use for the dnoKaTdaraaiq 
Tov TTcivTcov. In his commentaries on Jonas, written ca. 394, 
St Jerome charges like a wild boar; “If there is to be such a 
restitution of all things, will there be, then, no distinction 
between virgin and harlot? Is it that Gabriel and Satan are the 
same? The apostles and the devils?”^ This sarcastic comment 
sounds like an echo of the fierce judgment upon the reprobates 
pronounced earlier by St Cyprian of Carthage (martyred in 
258): “A Gehenna of ever-ardent fire and devouring flames 
shall burn the damned to ashes, and there will never be an end 

spaul Meyendorff, St Germanus of Constantinople on the Divine Liturgy, 
St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, Crestwood, NY, 1984. 

^Summa Theologiae, Supplementum 3ae Partis, quaestio 97 (cf. In 
Sent lib. 4, dist 21). 

^^Enchiridion Patristicum, no, 1384. 
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to their torments. They shall be kept, in their souls and bodies, 
for an endless suffering ... They will suffer pain without reaping 
the fruits of repentance; vain laments and useless implorations! 
They will believe, only too late, in the eternity of damnation, 
those who have refused to believe in eternal Ufe.”* 

In his commentaries on Isaiah, written in 408-410, St 
Jerome watered down considerably his biting criticisms of the 
hypothesis of universal restoration: “Those who think that the 
punishments shall cease some day, after a long time, and that 
the torments shall come to an end, use the following authority 
from Scripture: ‘When the fulness of the Gentiles has been 
taken in, then shall all Israel be saved’ (Rom 11:25-26) ... 
Just as we hold that the devil and the impious ones who say in 
their hearts. There is no God’ (Ps 13:1; 52:2), i.e, the sinners, 
the renegades, those Christians also whose deeds have to be 
weighed and who may get clearance, we think that the verdict 
of the Judge on them may be tempered and mixed with 
clemency.”® Thus the penalty, though irremissible, admits of 
some attenuation. It seems that some arch-conservatives (‘funda¬ 
mentalists’) reproached Jerome for what they regarded as a 
defection. The hermit of Bethlehem could not refrain from 
parrying and reposting in the sharpest tone: “Origen? I praise 
the exegete, not the dogmatician. As for me, I was never an 
Origenist; and if you don’t believe me, I have here an now 
ceased being one!”^® 

St Augustine, who for once shares the opinion of Jerome, 
sums up the entire controversy in the following passage of the 
Enchiridion de fide, spe, et caritate (421): “Some, even very 
many, moved by a humane feeling, think mistakenly that the 
pains and torments of the damned may somehow be abridged, 
and they do not believe that damnation is for eternity... They 
esteem that, as they see it, the pains of the damned may some¬ 
how be mitigated. This might be understood in the sense that 
the wrath of God, to wit damnation itself—and we mean: His 
wrath, since the divine mind cannot possibly be confused— 
continues, but it prevents not His mercy; this does not mean 

mid., no. 560. 

mid., no. 1402. This fragment seems to refer to what has come to be 
known in Roman Catholicism as “Purgatory.” 

lO/hW., no. 1353. 
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an end to the eternal sanction, yet it admits of a certain 
relaxation of the pains.”“ 


But what about St Gregory of Nyssa? To what point may 
he be charged with Origenism? Certainly not with Origen’s 
theory of the pre-existence of souls, nor with Origen’s on-the- 
brink eschatology. I shall give below a random sample of texts 
from Gregory’s Oratio Catechetica (written in 385, or possibly 
later), and from the De anima et resurrectione (397), which I 
hope will clear the air. Origen had taught, reservedly, the pre- 
existence of human souls, a hypothesis which would become the 
first principle of sectarian Origenism. Gregory rejects this 
hypothesis in no uncertain terms; “It has been asked whether 
the souls existed before the bodies; when and how did this 
happen? If we admit that the soul has its proper subsistence 
prior to the body, it necessarily follows that all the absurd 
theorizing about the souls being imprisoned in the bodies 
because of sin, has no validity whatever... It remains, then, 
to think that soul and body have a single origin of their 
common subsistence.”^^ 

Gregory’s alleged Origenism originates in a misunderstand¬ 
ing of the concept of dcTtoKaTocoraaK;, the final restoration of 
all things created by God on the first day of our age. He sees it 
in complementarity with the resurrection, dvdoTaaiq, and 
states that it necessarily implies the integral preservation of 
man’s free will, that is to say, the faculty of making free 
decisions—the liberum arbitrium of the Western schoolmen. 
Man, because he is man, has always been, is, and ever shall 
be responsible for his willful acts: “The resurrection (dvdc- 
OTaoic;) is [the first act of] the restitution of our nature in its 
pristine condition. In the first life (f| irpdbTri of which 

God was the maker (brjpioupYdc;) there was probably neither 
old age, nor the weakness of the child, nor any bodily cause of 
distress; for it was not fitting that God should have wrought 

no. 1932. This fragment defies a literal English translation, 
either because of Augustine’s intricate syntax—double negatives, accumulation 
of rhetorical figures—or because of his hesitation and feeling of insecurity 
in treating the subject. 

'^^Enchiridion Patristicum, no. 1058. 
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such miseries. Human nature had been God’s workmanship 
before mankind became overpowered by sin. Original sinful¬ 
ness resulted in man being invaded by his present infirmities. 
Therefore we must deny that he who is succumbing to vice is 
driven by a blind necessity (dcvdcyKr]) on account of man’s 
natural infirmities.”^® 

Here is more on the liberum arbitrium according to the 
Oratio Catechetica, 31: “He who has sovereign authority over 
the universe beyond man’s physical endowments, has left unto 
us a part of authority (^^ouata) of which every one of us 
is the sole master. This power is an unencumbered possession, 
and autonomy unto freedom of thought. Even unbelievers have 
no doubt whatever with regard to this principle; they say that, 
if God had wanted to. He could have attracted to Himself those 
who resist obstinately to the reception of the doctrine, the 
Ki]puypa. But now, where in those people is the alleged free¬ 
dom of decision? Where is virtue? Where is the merit of the 
upright ones? Only beings having neither soul nor reason may 
be driven at will by strangers.”*^ 

The freedom of decision, on which Gregory laid so great 
an emphasis, is correlative to the spiritual nature of the human 
soul; and it is on account of the human soul being a free- 
flowing spirit that Plato concluded that it must be immortal. On 
these grounds we like to think of the permanence of man’s per¬ 
sonality in all that is positive, with all its familiar features and 
affections, without the failures, blemishes and wounds that are 
the inevitable marks of its present existence among more or 
less congenial fellow humans. 

On the fire that is not quenched, either for the purification 
of those who repent from their sins or for the everlasting punish¬ 
ment of fallen angels and impenitent sinners, the following two 
fragments from the Oratio Catechetica, 26 and 40, may be 
quoted: “Those to whom the surgeon applies a cautery are 
resentful towards him because of the pain. But when they begin 
to heal and when the burn of the cautery is over, they give 
thanks to the physician who has healed them. In like manner, 
if after a long time the evils of nature, now confused and 

iSMigne, P.G., 45,147. 

45,77; Enchiridion, no. 1034. 
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mingled, are removed, if there is a restoration to their pristine 
status of those who are now in the midst of evil, then unanimous 
thanks ought to be rendered from the entire creation, both by 
those who were chastised unto their purification and by those 
who did not need such purification in the first place.”*® — “The 
wretched life of the sinners bears no comparison with any of 
the unutterable torments which will affect them in hell. Speak¬ 
ing of fire, you should know that the fire of hell is totally dif¬ 
ferent, for it will never become extinct; many ways have been 
found by experience for putting out fire, but the fire of hell 
is quite another thing, and it will never be put out.”*® 

The reluctance of some dogmatic theologians to accept 
Gregory’s doctrine of the apokatastasis may be due, at least in 
part, to the illusion that eternity is instinctively conceived as 
time indefinitely extended—business as usual! This illusion is 
rooted in the fact that we are creatures living in time, from 
our conception in the womb to our grave. But the concept of 
apokatastasis is connected with the doctrine of the eternity of 
God, analyzed by Thomas Aquinas in the first part of the 
Summa Theologiae, on the basis of Boethius’ definition of eter¬ 
nity in contrast with time (Katpdq), hypothetically extended to 
infinity.*^ Assuming that time is the measure of motion, and 
seeing that God’s essence is immutable, to regard the apoka¬ 
tastasis as a post-factum revamping of the created order is a 
metaphysical impossibility; the apokatastasis is an integral part 
of the eternal plan of God the Creator. The author of the 
Book of Revelation urges us to make ourselves ready to appear 
before the Judge, because the last day of the present age is 
dawning, and “there will be no time any more.”*® This warning 
does not simply mean that we had better hurry up if we do 
not want to miss the last ferry; as a matter of fact, the ferry 
has already left our shores, and we hear its foghorn wailing in 
the night.*® The restitution of all things belongs not in time, 
but in eternity. 

’^^Enchiridion Patristicum, no. 1033. 
no. 1036. 

Summa Theologiae, Prima Pars, quaest. 10,1,5. 

iSRev 10:6. 

191 am quoting freely here from a poem by Paul Claudel in his book 
Corona benignitatis anni DeL 
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Conservative theologians, for some reason or other, seem 
to fear that the doctrine of the apokatastasis contradicts the 
commonly accepted belief in the irrvocableness of the torments 
of hell. To be sure, Gregory, following Origen, admitted that 
the punishment was proportionate to the guilt of the damned 
and he envisioned even the possibility of some mitigation of 
the penalties visited upon them. But he never taught that the 
damned could ever escape scot-free. He regarded their damna¬ 
tion as a necessary consequence of their freedom of decision, 
which nothing can abrogate. For him the devils and the un¬ 
repentant sinners are “frozen” in their own damnation—a bold 
image which Dante Alighieri uses in his description of the 
lower circles of hell. 

As we may infer from the texts of Gregory noted above, 
the devil and the damned souls are tormented by the very 
fact that they realize that they have used their native freedom 
for sinning; now the apokatastasis sohdifies irremediably their 
condition as reprobates. Their liberum arbitrium is not ob¬ 
literated, but it has become a useless attribute. 

The restored condition of man through apokatastasis is 
not to be conceived as static. Aheady Gregory had described 
the flight of the liberated soul as an uninterrupted ascent, in 
his treatise The Life of Moses For the Christian, this ascent 
should begin here and now, though it may eventually be ham¬ 
pered by sin. This ascent of the soul is akin to the process of 
deification (G^coaiq), which has not as yet become familiar 
in Western Christianity. The Cappadocian Fathers had under¬ 
stood theosis as the normal consequence of the Athanasian 
principle: “God became man, that men might become gods.” 
The concept of theosis reached its definitive formulation in 
the fourteenth century, when St Gregory Palamas wrote the 
Triads in defense of the hesychasts on the Holy Mountain; we 
commemorate this ultimate development every year on the 
Sunday of Orthodoxy. 

Christians are called truly to participate by grace in the 
mystery of God’s inner life, in the vital exchange between the 

zoGreek text and French translation by Jean Dani61ou, Paris 1955, By 
the same author, From Glory to Glory, a translation from the French 
original by H. Musurillo. 
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three Persons of the Trinity. Such a participation is real, not 
metaphorical. It is not some adventitious favor bestowed upon 
Christians “in the state of grace,” like the donum superadditum 
of Western theology. We are called to participate in the mys¬ 
terious inter-relationship of the three hypostases: Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit. The apokatastasis is not an episodic grant, 
but the definitive restoration of a world order disturbed by 
sin and brought back to its original design. 


Gregory of Nyssa has sometimes been suspected of 
Origenism, a formal heresy! Some scholars say that he shared 
in the “errors” of Origen.*‘ All things considered, the teaching 
of our saint, as I have tried to show, seems unimpeachable, and 
we must conclude that his orthodoxy is not to be questioned. 


®iAs, for example, B. Altaner, Patrologie (Herder), Freiburg 1951; 
F. Cayr6, Manual of Patrology I (Desclee), Tournai 1927. See the well- 
balanced summary of Gregory’s eschatology in the third volume of J. 
Quasten’s Patrology, Utrecht 1960. 
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The Historical Jesus—Challenge 
FROM Jerusalem 


Veselin Kesich 


As Biblical scholars in the various Christian traditions en¬ 
counter Jewish scholars of the same material and each tries to 
take the other’s findings and point of view into account, they are 
opening new and fruitful explorations of their common traditions. 
New discoveries, as well as respect for each other’s traditions and 
histories, have led to cooperative efforts and to many rich inter¬ 
pretations and speculations. This scholarly interchange is a sub¬ 
stantial result of closer cooperation, as well as of the newly avail¬ 
able information we all share. 

A substantial and valuable contribution to this discussion is 
Gaalyah Cornfeld’s study, entitled The Historical Jesus (New 
York: Macmillan, 1982). Among its particular strengths is the 
author’s interest in modem archeology as well as in ancient Jew¬ 
ish customs and legal procedures. Cornfeld, an archeologist by 
profession, is the author of most of the text and the editor of the 
whole; it also includes four short essays by the senior Israeli 
scholar in the field, David Flusser, and an afterword, “A Chris¬ 
tian Critique,” by Paul L. Maier. The book consists of fifteen 
chapters dealing with the historical, social and political setting 
of Israel in the time of Jesus. Cornfeld also suggests interpreta¬ 
tion of Jesus’s arrest and trial in Jerusalem, His crucifixion and 
resurrection. 

Cornfeld presents Jesus as a Galilean hassid—a. pious, holy 
man. He realizes that separating the historical Jesus from the 
divine Christ is not an easy task, for, he assumes, “the drama of 
the historical Jesus remained within the realm of history until 
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the middle of the first century A.D.” According to Cornfeld, this 
was all changed with the compilation of the Gospels, in which the 
outlook of the Church rather than of the historical Jesus was 
reflected. This book devotes little discussion to the formation of 
the Gospels. Cornfeld apparently shares the view of those scholars 
who maintain that the material of the historical Jesus was trans¬ 
muted into a mystical and mythical rather than a historical ac¬ 
count. This point of view is seriously questioned by some of our 
leading Biblical exegetes, but their conclusions are not taken into 
account in this study. 

In this review article we shall discuss and comment upon 
four major topics that are covered in the book: the importance 
of archeological discoveries, the role of the Essenes, the trial of 
Jesus, and His death and resurrection. 


I 

Archeology. One of the most valuable and interesting aspects 
of this book is the author’s discussion and use of old and new 
archeological evidence to illumine the time of Jesus and the 
history of early Christianity. The book contains a real wealth of 
material of this kind. The findings of the best known Jewish and 
Christian archeologists are fully and ably used and presented. 
Diagrams, maps, sketches, and good clear pictures appear in 
abundance. Together with the text they help the reader to enter 
into a world that is not his own and to appreciate the importance 
of archaeological discoveries. 

With the knowledge of a professional archeologist and with 
care and loving attention to detail, Cornfeld writes about and 
discusses various New Testament sites. In connection with the 
Grotto of the Nativity in Bethlehem, for example, he remarks that 
“the Emperor Hadrian profaned the site by planting a wood over 
the grotto, but this helped to maintain the tradition of the birth¬ 
place of Jesus, just as the Roman shrine placed over the tomb of 
Jesus helped to maintain the identity of the Calvary to those who 
remembered it.” Nazareth, during the public ministry of Jesus, 
he notes, was “a small, unfortified rocky village, nestling between 
two vaUeys, inhabited by peasants and artisans, eking a meager 
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livelihood out of their olive groves, vineyards and cattle. It 
possessed no strategic or religious importance and stood far from 
the busy thoroughfares and Galilean cities.” Yet this place, so 
insignificant before the coming of Jesus, became in the second 
century important to Christians in Palestine “because of the 
memories preserved there of the family of Jesus” (author’s 
italics). There is a clear picture in the book of “the most 
significant graffito in Mary’s house,” now beneath the Basilica 
of the Annunciation. Incised with a sharp instrument, it pro¬ 
claims Xe Mapta “Hail Mary.” Cornfeld concludes that this 
graffito from the second or third century is “tangible proof of 
a cult of Mary linked with the memory of the Annunciation;” 
and “it proves also that Mary was venerated at the very early 
period, prior to the Council of Ephesus (431).” 

In the chapter on “Rediscovering Capernaum,” Cornfeld 
refers to archeological excavations since 1968 and the uncover¬ 
ing of “the foundations of a group of unpretentious and modest 
homes near the synagogue of Capernaum which relate directly 
to the days of St Peter as well as the foundation of an earlier 
synagogue.” We learn from the Gospel of St Mark (1:29) that 
the house of the Apostle Peter was located near the synagogue, 
and that Jesus performed miraculous cures in this house. 

In Jerusalem, Cornfeld notes that after the passover meal 
was over, Jesus with his disciples moved to Gethsemane (which 
means the place of the olive press, Gat-Shemanim) where 
Jesus was arrested. We cannot expect in this sort of place 
“identifiable archeological remains.” However, the garden today 
has ancient, “even millenial olive trees, similar if not identical 
to the ones” of Jesus’ visit to the garden. The name Gethsemane 
has persisted unchanged throughout centuries, and regarding 
topography “the general area is not in question.” He notes that 
the “magnificent Church of the Agony (or Church of All Na¬ 
tions) stands there, with the Tomb of the Virgin to the north.” 
The modem Christian traveler would find that this description 
accords well with his own experience of Gethsemane. 

Of course, his most substantial account is devoted to 
Golgotha, or Calvary, and to the location of Christ’s tomb. Since 
the fourth century the hill of Golgotha was enclosed within the 
Church of the Resurrection or the Holy Sepulchre. In 1975-76, 
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archeologists led by D. Katsimibinis, who worked on the restora¬ 
tion of this Christian shrine, “uncovered the eastern slope of 
the hill of Calvary, from top to base.” Now we can see some¬ 
thing of the rock that was hidden from the eyes of men since 
Roman times, when in the second century a pagan sanctuary 
was erected on the site. 

All in all, this book acquaints us with ongoing archeological 
discoveries and their significance. We must be grateful to the 
author for performing his task with such clarity and vividness, 
with the help of illustrations. 


n 

The Essenes. A substantial and important aspect of this book 
discusses relations between the Essene sect and Judaeo-Chris- 
tians. There is no question that there are correspondences be¬ 
tween them. They shared a common background in Judaism. 
Both were schooled in the Old Testament and belonged to the 
larger Jewish community. David Flusser, Professor of the History 
of Religion at Hebrew University in Jerusalem and one of the 
best known Jewish scholars in the field of early Christianity, 
contributed essays on the background and relations of the 
Essenes to the early Christians, and Cornfeld has offered his 
assessment. 

The Pentateuch, the first five books of Moses, argues 
Flusser, “requires the belief in the end of days.” In these books, 
the hope is expressed that the covenant which God established 
with His people will at some future time be “wholly fulfilled.” 
The Jews believe that at the end a part of mankind, if not the 
whole, will realize who their creator is and accept the God of 
Israel as the one who created them. Messianic movements among 
the Jews, Flusser stresses, “were the offspring of Jewish belief 
in the end of days, not the reverse.” 

The Dead Sea sectarians, the Essenes, were inspired by 
this Jewish belief and lived by it. How much they were per¬ 
meated by the messianic hope seems to be reflected in their 
expectations of two Messiahs, priestly and royal—the Messiahs 
of Aaron and of Israel. The hope for the coming of two 
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messiahs did not start with the Essenes but had its origin in the 
prophecy of Zechariah (4:14, “these are two anointed [Messi¬ 
ahs] who stand by the Lord of the whole earth”). The reference 
here is to the High Priest and to a King who will come from the 
House of David. In the Dead Sea Scrolls the Messiah who comes 
from the priestly line appears to be more important than the 
Messiah who comes from the line of David. D. Flusser writes 
that the members of the Qumran group hoped, “it seems, to 
occupy Jerusalem at the end of days and make one of their 
members high priest. Hence the special importance they at¬ 
tached to the Aaron Messiah.” 

What about the leader of the group, known as the Teacher 
of Righteousness? Some commentators have seen parallels be¬ 
tween the Teacher and Christ. Among the biblical commentaries 
discovered at Qumran, the most important source for this 
problem is the commentary on Habakkuk. Cornfeld observes 
that the Teacher of Righteousness is depicted first of all as an 
inspired interpreter of Scripture. To perform this task—to bring 
out of the holy writings their true meaning and message—the 
leader is assumed to have been granted divine powers. But the 
Teacher of the Qumran sect is not seen as a messianic figure. 
There is no reference to his crucifixion or resurrection; and 
similarities between the Qumran leader and teacher on the one 
hand and Jesus of the New Testament on the other, in Cornfeld’s 
view, “have been exaggerated by sensation seekers.” Judaeo- 
Christians and Essenes “parted company over the difference 
between Jesus and the righteous Teacher and proceeded to di¬ 
verge from that point.” When we compare the Essenes with the 
early Christians, we should remember that “the Essenes believed 
in the world to come—but not in the resurrection. It was belief 
in the immortality of the soul that drew them to the Essene 
covenant.” 

The importance of the Dead Sea Scrolls for New Testament 
study is generally recognized. Some find certain parallels be¬ 
tween the Gospel of St John and the Scrolls, others between 
them and the letters of St Paul. These investigations of the New 
Testament books in the light of Qumran literature have brought 
the theological perspectives of the evangelist John and of Paul 
closer than was possible before. Now we find that they had more 
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in common with each other and with contemporary Jewish 
theological writing than was previously thought, as W. F. Al¬ 
bright, among others, has noted. 

Flusser notes Essene influences in the writings of Paul, but 
he limits them in the case of Jesus to His proclamations of “social 
ideals” which are common to Qumran, Jesus may have known 
some Essenes who are “generally identified with the Qumran- 
ites,” and their influences upon Him, argues Flusser, may have 
reached Jesus “through John the Baptist, who was close to the 
Essene sect and possibly identified with it.” All in all, the 
author concludes that not only Jesus but also those who followed 
Him “were closer to standard Pharisaic Judaism than to the 
Qumran Convenanters.” The evidence of the Essene influences 
upon Paul, John, and some of the New Testament writers he 
sees in the presence of a “dualism of good and evil,” which 
permeates the New Testament, and which, he suggests, may 
have been influenced by Qumran. 

This presentation calls for some comments. The most im¬ 
portant distinction between Jesus and the Teacher of Righteous¬ 
ness is that, according to the witness and testimony of the New 
Testament, the Messiah has already come. He is Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth. The end of days has already been inaugurated in the life, 
death and resurrection of Christ, who is the “High Priest” of 
the New Covenant and who comes from the royal line of David. 
The Qumran covenanters were expecting rather a Messiah to 
come. 

There is no conclusive evidence that would lead us to 
identify John the Baptist with the Essenes. John’s baptism, the 
most central and characteristic fixture of his ministry, was an 
unrepeatable act and could not be derived from the Essenes’ 
repeated lustrations. Therefore Flusser uses the word “possible” 
when he speaks of John the Baptist’s identification with the 
Qumran group. Also, he had his own disciples and was too 
independent to be an Essene. He had his own characteristic 
message and preaching. This does not mean that he could not 
have known of the Qumran community, have shared certain 
things in common with them and even have been influenced by 
their ideals; but this is far from being a member of the com¬ 
munity. We must conclude that Essene “influences” in any form 
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could not have reached Jesus through John the Baptist. There 
should be no doubt, however, that Jesus knew about and was 
acquainted with the teachings of the Essenes. A close examina¬ 
tion of some of the parables suggests this. Jesus was critical of 
their exclusiveness, as well as of their extreme legalism. In the 
parable of the Great Banquet (Lk 14:15-24), the invited guests 
refused to come; so the host sent his servants to invite “the poor, 
the maimed, the blind and the lame.” The Essenes according to 
their regulations would exclude from their community all those 
with physical defects. It is quite possible that Jesus had them in 
mind, as well as other exclusive groups, when he told this 
parable. Jesus could have known about the Essenes and could 
have met some of them, not necessarily through John the Baptist 
or other dwellers in the wilderness, but from people in the cities, 
even in the very city of Jerusalem, where the Essenes had their 
own community. 

Regarding Flusser’s observation on the presence of a 
“dualism of good and evil” in the New Testament, we must 
make a distinction between what we find there and what is in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. As Cornfeld notes, the Essenes believed 
that “God foreordained the fate of every man for good or for 
evil, the Convenanters being chosen as ‘God’s elect.’ ” Such 
predestination on the whole is foreign to the New Testament 
teaching. On the other hand, what we may call a “modified 
dualism” characterizes both the Essene’s outlook and that of the 
Fourth Gospel, but they still differ. In the Qumran documents, 
for example, we find good and evil spirits behind the struggle 
between truth and falsehood, light and darkness, good and evil. 
The concept of these two spirits is derived neither from the Old 
Testament nor from any other Jewish source. It must have come 
from outside, perhaps from an Iranian religious outlook. Yet as 
God is presented as the sovereign power, the final victor, this 
modifies and restrains the Essene dualism. When we turn to the 
fourth Gospel, the dualism we find there is not metaphysical, 
but ethical and eschatological. Here we find Jesus addressing the 
crowd with these words: “The light is with you for a little longer. 
Walk while you have the light, lest the darkness overtake you; 
he who walks in the darkness does not know where he goes. 
While you have the light, believe in the light, that you may 
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become sons of light” (12:35-36). Here man is not predestined 
to good or evil, but must make his own ethical choice and act 
upon it. The light and the truth come through Jesus. 

As examples of the similarities between the Essenes and 
the primitive Church, we shall discuss two parallel institutions: 
the Essene meal and the institution of the eucharist; and the 
organization of the Essene community and of the early Church. 

Despite his careful distinctions, Flusser tends to overestimate 
in his essays the importance of Essene influence on the early 
Christians. For example, in his discussion of the Last Supper 
as an Essene rite, he notes a reversal in the normal Jewish cus¬ 
tom of blessing the wine first and then the bread. In the Passover 
celebration, he explains, the kiddush or benediction ritual “is 
recited over the sacramental wine, while the mazzoth or un¬ 
leavened loaves on the festive board are covered. Following 
this, they are uncovered and a blessing is said over the bread.” 
The Essenes, on the other hand, as his argument goes, always 
started their meal with a kiddush over bread, and only after this 
another benediction followed over the wine. What is the signifi¬ 
cance of the change of order in the Essene ritual? Why didn’t 
they follow the established rite of Passover? Flusser suggests that 
the change from “wine-bread” to “bread-wine” was primarily 
due to the Essence belief that this order “would be the prototype 
of the meal when the Messiah would come.” 

Now the question arises as to which order Jesus followed 
during the Last Supper: the order of an Essene meal, where 
bread preceded kiddush over wine, or the Pharasaic order, where 
blessing over wine preceded bread? Noting that Matthew 
(26:17ff) and Mark (14:22-24) recorded blessing of the bread 
before that of wine, whereas Luke records the reverse order 
(22:14ff), Flusser goes on to state that the Lukan tradition of 
the Last Supper “is more traditional compared with Mark,” on 
whom Matthew based his version, and that “Luke’s description 
of the Last Supper is generally faithful to the events of the Pass- 
over meal;” i.e. Jesus blessed wine before He blessed bread. 
Early Christian communities reversed the traditional Jewish 
order, which was also Jesus’, under the influence of the Essene 
custom or rite, Flusser argues. The apostle Paul, he suggests, as 
a Pharisee followed the Pharisaic pattern: benediction over wine 
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preceded that of bread; but Paul as a Christian followed the 
Essene order: benediction over bread preceded that of wine. 
Flusser attributes this reversal to Essene influence. Only the 
author of Luke’s Gospel succeeded in preserving the original, 
traditional order. 

Is the Lukan order of the Eucharist really an exception, a 
reversed order from what we find in all other Gospels as well 
as in Paul? Luke states: Jesus “took a cup, and when He had 
given thanks He said, ‘Take this, and divide it among your¬ 
selves . . .’ And He took bread, and when He had given thanks 
He broke it and gave it to them saying, ‘This is my body which 
is given for you. Do this in remembrance of me.’ ” (22:17-19). 
But Luke immediately goes on to say: “And likewise the cup 
after supper, saying “This cup which is poured out for you is 
the new covenant in my blood’ ’’ (Lk 22:20). There are some 
ancient manuscripts which omit this verse, but the words are 
found in manuscripts which are considered among the most 
reliable. The verse is included in the text of the Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament. This verse completes the Lukan 
text of the Last Supper, which is considerably more complex 
than what is given in the other two Synoptics. It contains not a 
simple order: cup-bread, but cup-bread-cup. Some Jewish meals 
were not limited to a blessing over only one cup of wine, but 
they might include several such prayers during the same meal. 
It is possible that the second cup is meant by St Luke to be the 
“eucharistic cup.” Then his order of benediction would not have 
been a reversal of the order we find in Matthew and Mark of the 
Last Supper. 

If Jesus followed the traditional celebration during the 
Last Supper, the question still remains why the early Christian 
communities did not follow this order in their celebrations of 
the Eucharist. We cannot tell whether this occurred under the 
influence of the Essenes or of other messianic groups. It is also 
possible that the early Christians reversed the order as a sign 
that the Messianic Age had already come, that what was antici¬ 
pated at Passover was already realized. Flusser’s arguments on 
these matters are fragmentary; he makes a number of suggestions 
which he does not develop. 

There are similarities between the organization of the 
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Essenes and of the primitive Church. Communal ownership of 
goods was the practice of the Essenes as well as of the apostolic 
Church. “And all who believed were together,” reports St Luke 
in Acts, “and had all things in common; and they sold their 
possessions and goods and distributed them to all, as any had 
need” (2:45-46). The Qumran community had a mebaqquer or 
paquid who was in charge of group affairs. His duties were 
similar to those discharged by the bishops (episkopoi) of certain 
New Testament churches. The early Church had a rather highly 
developed organizational structure; possibly it already had a 
pattern in the Essene sect. The Christians were acquainted with 
Essene customs and organization, and, we may assume, they 
met and observed them in the city of Jerusalem. The Essenes 
did not only live in the wilderness; they were “in a number of 
towns in Judaea and also in villages in large groups” (Philo of 
Alexandria, in Apologia pro Judaeis, 1). Josephus indicates that 
the Essenes lived in Jerusalem as a very closed community. They 
probably settled in the City after the earthquake of 31 B.C., 
which disrupted the life in the Qumran settlement for almost 
thirty years. Cornfeld summarizes the findings of Bargil Pixner, 
OSB, that the Essenes had their quarters on Mount Zion. The 
Christian community had its origin at the same location. Mount 
Zion was the center of Jewish Christianity, and the Upper Room 
or Cenacle, where the Last Supper took place, was in the vicinity 
of the Essence quarter. This shared proximity may have led to 
similarity in organization and in social practice between the 
Essenes and the primitive apostolic churches. 

Of course, as historians have realized, the structure of the 
early Church cannot be understood or explained in terms of one 
influence only. Referring to these early relations between Chris¬ 
tians and Essenes and the social, organizational and theological 
influences of one group upon another, Flusser gives a vivid illus¬ 
tration of them when he writes that when the Essenes collapsed, 
“the early Christians reused their building materials to erect a 
new structure of their own. Obviously, other sources, Jewish 
and Hellenistic, had their impact on early Christianity as well 
. . . The old stones were carved anew, enriched, of course, by 
the personality and the teachings of Jesus, as expressed by the 
sources from which the Gospels were drawn, they were rein- 
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forced by the constructive impact of new forces released by the 
new faith .. The basic belief of Christianity is the Incarnation, 
“the Word became flesh and dwelt among us” (Jn 1:14). The 
power of the new faith is the power of transformation and 
transfiguration. The old is transformed and incorporated in the 
new. 

It is tempting to conclude that Essene practices may have 
been among the shaping influences on the early Christian com¬ 
munity and its organization. Or else the Essene influence may 
have inspired or touched something that had already character¬ 
ized the disciples’ lives during the public ministry of Jesus; they 
had practiced some form of communal life from the beginning. 


m 

The Trial of Jesus. Comfeld contributes a provocative recon¬ 
struction of juridical practices in Jerusalem at the time of Jesus. 
He discusses the role of the high priest, the Sanhedrin, and the 
Roman authorities. He shares a widely held view that Jesus was 
sentenced by the Romans as one of the Zealots, not because He 
was one, but because of His broad appeal to the people, as well 
as His following. “Any person with a popular following in Galilee 
who is greeted with such fervor by volatile sympathizers in Jeru¬ 
salem was at least a potential rebel. Moreover, Jesus’s fate was 
also sealed by his idealistic defiance of the Sadducee power- 
centre,” observes Cornfeld. The Roman authorities, as well as 
the Jewish religious leaders, considered Jesus to be a dangerous 
threat to their interests, one which they were ready to remove 
from the scene. Caiaphas’s remark to the Sanhedrin, the council 
of the religious leaders, that it is more expedient for them to 
have one man die for the people than to have the whole nation 
perish (Jn 11:50), expresses in the clearest terms the high 
priest’s attitude of “political expediency.” Caiaphas appears to 
be willing to end both the influence and the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth, for fear that the Romans would destroy the city 
because of Jesus’ popularity and His threat to the business of 
the temple. 

After Jesus’ arrest, the author argues that there were no 
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formal trials before the Jewish council or before Pilate. He 
writes that Jesus underwent an “informal inquiry” by Jewish 
religious leaders, which was followed by Pilate’s “equally in¬ 
formal examination.” After these “informal” investigations, Jesus 
was sentenced to death on the cross. The author of this book 
thinks that an “informal inquiry” rather than a formal trial was 
conducted by the Jewish authorities because of his reading of 
regulations found in the Mishnah. Here a trial in capital cases 
is held “during the daytime and the verdict must also be reached 
during the daytime” {Sanhedrin 4, 1). He believes that this rule 
was in force at the time of Jesus. The Mishnah stipulates against 
holding a trial on the eve of a Sabbath or the eve of a festival, 
which would exclude Jesus’ trial at the Passover season. If a 
trial were held then, according to Mishnah regulations, a verdict 
of conviction would have to wait until the day after the trial. 
This also throws doubt upon the Gospel records of Jesus’ trial 
and conviction, which took place on the same day. 

In responding to this argument we should note that the 
laws in the Mishnah were codified about two hundred years 
after Jesus death. They contain the teachings of the Pharisees, 
who alone among Jewish groups of the first century survived two 
catastrophes, the destruction of the Temple in 70 A.D. and the 
Bar Kochba revolt in 135. But this does not mean that the 
Mishnah contains “an accurate account of Pharisaic theology 
before 70 A.D.” as Jacob Neusner remarks in his book, Judaism 
in the Beginning of Christianity. A number of other researchers 
have warned that in the Mishnah we find material of a legal 
nature which had its origin only after the destruction of the 
Temple in 70 A.D. If the Mishnah laws regarding the trial were 
in force before 70 A.D., and if the Gospel passion accounts 
really reflect what happened, then the Sanhedrin “broke every 
rule in the book,” remarks Cornfeld, by putting Jesus on trial. 
Actually such a possibility should be dismissed only after serious 
investigation. An extraordinary combination of circumstances 
might have required a bending of procedures. But we do not 
know whether the procedures formulated in the Mishnah were 
applicable at the time of Jesus’ trial. 

There are discrepancies in the Gospels concerning the num¬ 
ber of trials before the Sanhedrin. Were there two trials or one? 
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Did they occur during the night or in the morning? (Mt 26:57f, 
27:1; Mk 14:53f; 15:1; Lk 22:54ff). In their efforts to recon¬ 
struct what really happened, paradoxically historians are helped 
by the Church’s refusal to harmonize these passion Gospels. 
Attempts at harmonization were made in the second century, 
but the Church preferred to live with divergencies in the Gospels 
rather than with a harmonized account of human making. In the 
Mishnah, however, everything is clear, everything is codified. 
And because of this we are confronted with insurmountable 
difficulties; but it is almost impossible “to establish that the 
idyllic regulations for judicial procedure recorded in the tractate 
Sanhedrin were actually in vogue in pre-70 Palestine,” observes 
Joseph A. Fitzmyer. The Mishnah establishes the norms. Both 
Christian and Jewish scholars tell us there was no “normative 
Judaism” in the period that preceded the destruction of the 
Temple. Religious traditions in Jerusalem and outside the city 
were in “great flux,” in the words of Jacob Neusner. 

Where Cornfeld differs drastically from the Gospel passion 
narrative is in his view as to who Jesus’ friends were during his 
arrest and “inquiry.” He states categorically that the Sanhedrin 
did not accuse Jesus—quite the contrary. The Sanhedrin “tried 
to shield him from the high priest’s charge, which is why they 
met Jesus before the trial before Pilate.” He then ascribes a 
significance to the chief priest’s “fresh charge” against Jesus 
before Pilate. They did not make any reference to their inquiry, 
nor did they ask for confirmation of their finding when they 
handed Jesus over to the governor. The Sanhedrin had investi¬ 
gated charges of a religious character; the chief priests accused 
Jesus of political crimes. “We found this man perverting our 
nation, and forbidding us to give tribute to Caesar, and saying 
that he himself is Christ a king” (Lk 23:1-2). Cornfeld empha¬ 
sizes: “This was not a Jewish religious indictment, which could 
be admissible in the court of the times or discussed by the San¬ 
hedrin” (author’s italics). 

We may observe that Jesus was indeed crucified by the 
Romans on account of these political charges, but this does not 
imply that the Sanhedrin had a friendly attitude toward Him 
during the “inquiry,” nor that the chief priests proceeded inde¬ 
pendently on their own. All three accusations were formulated 
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in political terms, so that Pilate’s reaction was immediate. “Are 
you the King of the Jews?” he asked, Pilate would not have 
acted so promptly on the basis of internal Jewish religious quar¬ 
rels. 

To support his view of the Sanhedrin’s friendly attitude 
toward Jesus, Cornfeld also uses the passion narrative of the 
fourth Gospel (Jn 18). According to his reading of this chapter, 
the Sanhedrin was not involved in any accusation against Jesus, 
nor did it accompany the chief priests who led Jesus to Pilate. 
“John does not mention their [the Sanhedrin’s] intervention,” 
asserts Cornfeld. 

The evangelist John’s passion account is more complex 
than Cornfeld presents it. It raises several questions: Why did 
the author of the fourth Gospel omit the Sanhedrin session after 
Jesus was arrested? Did he omit the Sanhedrin intervention 
before Pilate? In general, does chapter 18 omit any references 
to the Sanhedrin? 

The fourth Gospel does not record several events in the 
life of Jesus which are narrated in the synoptic Gospels. Thus, 
for instance, we do not find in John’s Gospel the temptation of 
Christ, the transfiguration, Peter’s messianic confession, the 
institution of the Eucharist, or the agony in the garden. Of par¬ 
ticular interest to us here is the fact that the trial of Jesus before 
the Sanhedrin is also not recorded. Yet the point of view of 
the evangelist includes each of these events. They are not, to 
be sure, presented as happening separately at particular times 
and places; but they are there in John’s Gospel, given in differ¬ 
ent times and contexts from the Synoptics. The transfiguration 
of Christ, for instance, is not to be found in the fourth Gospel 
as a separate occurrence, but the Gospel as a whole clearly 
demonstrates that the glory revealed at the mountain of the 
transfiguration is seen throughout Jesus’ public ministry. For 
each “omitted” event there is a reason which corresponds to the 
plan of the Gospel and to the meaning it wants to convey. 

If the Sanhedrin session after Jesus’ arrest is not in the 
fourth Gospel, it does record the session of the ruling body which 
was held a few days before the passover and Jesus’ capture. This 
meeting of the Sanhedrin occurred after Jesus raised Lazarus 
(Jn 11:45-53). “Many of the Jews,” the evangelist narrates. 
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who had seen what Jesus did “believed in Him.” Some others, 
however, went to the “Pharisees and told them what Jesus had 
done. So the chief priests and the Pharisees gathered in council 
(the Sanhedrin) and said ‘What are we to do? For this man 
performs many signs’” (Jn 11:45-47). After the discussion, 
which according to the Gospel dealt not with a religious but with 
a political concern, they said: “If we let him go on thus, every 
one will believe in him, and the Romans will come and destroy 
both our holy place and our nation” (11:48), and “from that 
day on they took counsel how to put [Jesus] to death” (11:53). 
The evangelist does not repeat this in his passion narrative. He 
wants us to understand that the Sanhedrin plotted Jesus’ death, and 
not only on one particular moment after His arrest, but that it 
belonged to and was linked with Jesus’ public ministry. There¬ 
fore we find in the Gospel evidence of hostility, not friendliness, 
on the part of the Sanhedrin toward Jesus, even before the crucial 
events of the passion week. 

The Sanhedrin, according to the synoptic Gospels, consisted 
of chief priests, elders and scribes. The fourth Gospel puts the 
emphasis upon two groups: chief priests and Pharisees. Most of 
the scribes in the Sanhedrin were Pharisees. These two groups 
are present in John’s passion narrative also. When Judas decided 
to betray Jesus, he first took a detachment of soldiers and “some 
officers [police] from the chief priests and the Pharisees” (Jn 
18:3). 

But why does this evangelist select only the Pharisees? This 
Gospel, like any other, was written after the destruction of the 
Temple in 70 A.D. Each of the four Gospels reflects the his¬ 
torical situation of the time of Jesus, as well as of the time of the 
Church when they were written. The Johannine community, as 
we learn from the Gospel, was in a struggle with the synagogue, 
the organization and life of which were conducted by the suc¬ 
cessors of the Pharisees, the only Jewish group that survived the 
catastrophe. By singling out the Pharisees in particular, John 
points to a past historical event, to their role in the Sanhedrin 
and their attitude toward Jesus, as well as to the conflict between 
the Church and the Synagogue in his own time. 

After his arrest, Jesus was led first to Annas, the father-in- 
law of Caiaphas, and then Annas “sent Him bound to Caiaphas 
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the high priest” (Jn 18:13, 24). The trial before the Sanhedrin 
is not mentioned, although all three synoptic Gospels record it 
(Mt 26:57-75; Mk 14:53-72; Lk 22:54-71). The involvement 
of the Sanhedrin in the arrest of Jesus is indicated, however 
(Jnl8:3). 

Finally, what about the intervention of the Sanhedrin before 
Pilate? Cornfeld thinks that this was omitted in the fourth 
Gospel. This omission, in his view, strengthens his argument 
that the Sanhedrin attempted to defend Jesus when confronted 
with the charge against Him by the high priest. The Gospel tells 
us about Jesus’ transference from Caiaphas to Pilate: “Then 
they led Jesus from the house of Caiaphas to the praetorium” 
(Jn 18:28). Some exegetes see the word “they” in this verse as 
pertaining possibly to some members of the Sanhedrin. Later 
the same people, designated “they,” are described in the follow¬ 
ing encounter with Pilate as “the Jews” (Jn 18:31, 38). This 
term, “the Jews,” embraces much more than simply the chief 
priests. Raymond Brown has shown in his commentary The 
Gospel According to John that in some passages the fourth 
Gospel speaks interchangeably of “the Jews” and of “the chief 
priests and the Pahisees.” In Jn 18:3, “the chief priests and 
Pharisees” provide the police for Jesus’ arrest, and in 18:12 they 
are the police of “the Jews.” According to Jn 18:28-31, “they” 
or “the Jews” take Jesus to Pilate, and in Mk 15:1 this duty is 
performed by the Sanhedrin. Brown also brings out that the 
term “the Jews” in the usage of this Gospel may often refer 
to the authorities in Jerusalem who are hostile to Jesus. There 
is no doubt that the evangelist covers with this description not 
only the chief priests but also “the Pharisees.” 

We must conclude that Cornfeld’s view that the Sanhedrin 
attempted to protect Jesus from the wrath of the chief priests is 
highly speculative and runs against the evidence presented in all 
four Gospels. His thesis does not have support in John’s Gospel, 
which he draws on. Even in this document several references 
point to the Sanhedrin’s involvement and motivation, which could 
not be characterized as friendly but only as hostile toward Jesus. 

Cornfeld’s attempt to present the Sanhedrin as a protector 
of Jesus is a variation of the undertaking of Judge Haim Cohen 
of the Israel Supreme Court, who, in his book The Trial and 
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Death of Jesus, defends Caiaphas the high priest and his father- 
in-law Annas and tries to remove from them responsibility for 
what happened to Jesus. He asserts that they tried to help Him 
and save Him from the wrath of the Roman authorities. Paul L. 
Maier, who contributed “A Christian Critique” to the volume, 
calls Judge Cohen’s theory simply “historically untenable.” 

Both Cohen and Cornfeld attempt to remove responsibility 
for the condemnation of Jesus from the Jewish religious leader¬ 
ship. What is presented in the passion narratives did not occur, 
but is the result of later antagonistic relationships between the 
Church and the Synagogue. The evangelists in their accounts 
displayed a strong tendency, so the argument goes, to shift the 
responsibility from the Romans to the Jewish religious authori¬ 
ties and to Jews generally. 

It is true that the Christian writers of the New Testament 
times express much harsher attitudes toward the Jewish religious 
leaders than toward the Roman authorities. Yet nowhere in the 
passion narratives do we find even the slightest suggestion that 
the Romans did not bear final responsibility in sending Jesus to 
be crucified. Cornfeld and others criticize the Gospel tendency 
regarding the Roman responsibility, but by trying to exonerate 
the Sanhedrin and even Caiaphas, they are distorting available 
evidence. These tendencies in Jewish scholarship may be due in 
part to the tragic experience of the Jews in European Christian 
nations, as well as to frequent misinterpretations of the Gospel 
data by Christians themselves, who use them to promote anti- 
Semitism. 

The passion Gospels do not justify such an attitude. John 
and Luke, in particular, distinguish between the Jewish people 
and their religious authorities. John’s use of the term “the Jews” 
is well summarized in modern commentaries. First, he meant to 
designate an ethnic national and religious group. In conversation 
with the Samaritan woman, Jesus says to her: “You worship what 
you do not know; we worship what we know, for salvation is 
from the Jews.” Here the term is obviously used in a positive 
sense. Second, when the evangelist refers to the Jewish feast, he 
writes: “the Passover of the Jews was at hand” (Jn 2:13), or 
“Now the Jews’ feast of Tabernacles was at hand” (7:2). Again 
the term is used in an appreciative sense. Third, in the later 
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chapters, the term “the Jews” may refer both to those who have 
a positive attitude toward Jesus, to those who believed in him, 
as well as to those who rejected him (11:45-46), But probably 
a fourth use is the most important, where the term “the Jews” 
stands, in the words of Raymond Brown, “as almost a technical 
title for the religious authorities, particularly those in Jerusalem, 
who are hostile to Jesus.” On the basis of this usage which often 
reflected the harsh struggle between Jesus and “the Jews,” the 
Gospel of John cannot be considered and anti-Semitic docu¬ 
ment. “The evangelist is condemning not race or people but 
opposition to Jesus,” Brown concludes. Luke 22-23 also makes 
a clear distinction between the authorities and the mass of the 
Jewish people. 

In chapter 22 Luke relates how Jesus was mocked and 
beaten by “the men who were holding” him (22:63). On the 
way to Golgotha, “a great multitude of people” followed Him, 
as well as women “who bewailed and lamented Him” (Lk 
23:27). When they reached the place of crucifixion, “the people 
stood by, watching; but the rulers scoffed at Him, saying, ‘He 
saved others; let Him save Himself, if He is the Christ of God, 
His Chosen One!’ The soldiers also mocked Him” (Lk 23:35- 
36). And when Jesus “breathed His last,” then “all the multitude 
who assembled to see the sight, when they saw what had taken 
place, returned home beating their breasts. And all His acquaint¬ 
ances and the women who had followed Him from Galilee stood 
at a distance and saw these things” (Lk 23:48-49). 

In an essay written by David Flusser on “The Crucified 
One and the Jews” {Immanuel, 1977), the author observes that 
the multitude of Jewish people was with Jesus, and the authori¬ 
ties were afraid to arrest Him, for “they feared the people” (Lk 
20:19). In evaluating the whole passage, Flusser writes: “It is 
therefore certain that the same Jewish people are three times 
referred to as sympathizing with Jesus.” In the passion Gospel 
of Luke we find a clear distinction between “the rulers” and 
“the people,” between those who showed hostility and those who 
displayed concern and friendliness. 

Christian-Jewish relations will benefit from a dispassionate 
analysis of the Gospel evidence, rather than from reshaping it 
according to our wishes. It would demonstrate that the Gospels 
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themselves do not support the distorted interpretations placed 
upon them in the past, when the Jewish people were accused as 
crucifiers of Christ. However well-meaning the attempt of recent 
Jewish intrpreters, who see in Caiaphas and other members of 
the ruling body friends of Jesus, they have based their views 
upon a very speculative reconstruction of the events and reject 
the Gospel witness. 

From what we know from this book and other sources 
about the Temple authorities and their aspirations, they were 
ready for cooperation with Roman power to protect their inter¬ 
ests and privileges. The Temple was not simply a religious center 
but constituted “an economic unit.” At the time of Christ the 
Temple’s economic activities were considerable. A great number 
of animals had to be provided for sacrifice. About 7000 priests 
and levites were supported by the Temple’s activities. So also 
were others, such as the scribes, incense makers, bakers, the 
Temple security police, etc. This was a powerful pressure group. 
At any time the Temple authorities could organize their own 
crowd to support their decisions and goals. We also should not 
forget the merchants and traders whose fivelihood depended 
upon the Temple’s purchases. The upper levels of the priestly 
families accumulated enormous wealth and exploited the others 
under their supervision. All this was known to the military 
authorities in Palestine, but they were tolerant toward these 
leading Temple families who supported and cooperated with 
the Roman rulers. Caiaphas, the high priest at the time of the 
crucifixion, held the office of the high priesthood for eighteen 
years (18-36 A.D.). This was an unusually long period of ser¬ 
vice in this post, in those turbulent times, and in the words 
of Cornfeld requires a “special explanation.” The reason that 
Caiaphas survived for so long as the high priest, he explains, 
lies in “the personality of Caiaphas, who knew how to act in 
complete accord with the Roman governors of Tiberius’s reign.” 
During all these years of holding the office of high priest, 
Caiaphas was presiding at the Sanhedrin, composed of “priests, 
levites and Israelites who may give their daughters in marriage 
to priests,” as Ephraim E. Urbach concluded. Jacob Neusner, 
who quotes Urbach, considers this view of the Sanhedrin “the 
most likely view for the present.” 
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If this was the case, then the high priest undoubtedly was 
capable of exercising considerable influence over an institution 
so composed. The Sanhedrin, the supreme governing body, 
“certainly maintained the right to direct the Temple affairs,” 
and determined policy in the religious and ritual life of the 
Jewish people, as Neusner notes. The high priest could not act 
without its support. Caiaphas could not have dealt with the case 
of Jesus of Nazareth on his own, because Jesus had such a 
large following in Jerusalem and appeared to present a great 
danger to peace and order during the Passover celebration. He 
needed the support of his council, and, according to the Gospels, 
he received it. 

When Jesus entered Jerusalem, the people greeted him 
enthusiastically. After the episode of the “cleansing of the 
Temple,” the religious leaders were ready to act. The Romans 
were of course responsible for the death of Jesus, as they alone 
had the right to inflict capital punishment. The Sanhedrin had 
lost this authority most probably after the death of Herod the 
Great and the very unsuccessful brief rule of his son Archelaus 
in Judaea, about twenty-five years before the crucifixion. The 
Romans bore final responsibility, but Caiaphas, with some if 
not all the members of the Sanhedrin, helped and cooperated 
with the Romans. The great multitude of Jewish men and 
women, on the other hand, followed Him, “bewailed and la¬ 
mented Him” (Lk 23:75). 

So we conclude that the Gospel record itself, together with 
what we know of Je«vish institutions and Roman power, do not 
justify a radical reinterpretation of the role of the high priest 
and the Sanhedrin at the trial of Jesus. At the same time, the 
Gospel record does not support distorted interpretations that 
lead to attacks or inspire prejudice against the Jewish people as 
a whole. 


IV 

Death and Resurrection. The most controversial, weakest and 
most speculative part of this book is the author’s explanation 
of why the tomb was empty, for it is based on no supporting 
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historical evidence. Cornfeld does not deny that the tomb of 
Jesus was found empty on the first day of the week, but the 
question of why it was empty remains to be answered. We 
know the answer of the New Testament and the primitive Chris¬ 
tian community in Jerusalem, the place where Jesus was cruci¬ 
fied and buried. The Gospels recount that He was raised and 
that He appeared to Cephas, to the Twelve, to James, and to 
many others. Before presenting his own suggestions as to these 
events, Cornfeld turns to Paul Maier’s The First Easter for a 
summary of existing theories about the “empty tomb.” Among 
these are “the stolen body theory” (there was even a suggestion 
that Pilate arranged for the removal of the body of Jesus in 
order to prevent the rise of a cult of martyrdom). Others include 
“the wrong tomb theory,” “the psychological or hallucination 
theory,” “the twin brother theory,” and most farfetched of all, 
the so-called “lettuce theory.” The gardener, according to this 
last interpretation, disliked having visitors to the tomb trampling 
his newly-planted lettuce seedlings, so he reburied the body of 
Jesus elsewhere. Tertullian in the second century recorded this 
hypothesis; it is not only in our time that people have trouble 
accepting the resurrection. These and other theories “stand as 
tributes to human ingenuity,” Paul Maier concludes, but they 
lack evidence, facts, witnesses, and “they all require at least as 
much faith to believe in their validity as in the resurrection 
itself.” 

Cornfeld has revived another ancient theory and has 
presented it for further discussion and analysis. This is “the 
swoon theory,” first advanced by the pagan Roman philosopher 
Celsus, and now offered and modified by the author of the book 
under review. The author reminds us that ancient Jewish tombs 
were burial caves, blocked with movable boulders or rolling 
stones; they were not like today’s graves filled with earth. The 
burial was performed soon after death occurred, usually within 
twenty-four hours. It might happen that someone taken for 
dead in a coma or deep swoon, was buried and within the first 
three days discovered to be alive in his burial cave. Therefore 
the custom of visiting the tombs within the first three days had 
a special importance. Cornfeld quotes from one of the chapters 
of the Mishnah, Semahot, that “one should go to the cemetery 
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to check the dead within three days and not fear that such smacks 
of pagan practices; it once happened that a [buried] man was 
visited and went on to live another twenty-five years.” 

Cornfeld applies this custom of visiting the tomb for this 
purpose to the Gospel report of the women’s visit to the tomb 
of Jesus. “The women who came to visit Jesus’ grave were 
following the Jewish custom of rolling back the entrance boulder 
in order to make sure that he was really dead (Mt 28:1, Mk 
16:1-4; Lk 24:1; Jn 20:1),” Cornfeld states. The reason given 
in the Gospels for this visit, however, was to anoint the body 
of Jesus (Mk 16, Lk 24) or “to see the sepulchre” and pre¬ 
sumably to mourn. It was also the Jewish custom to wail and 
lament at the tomb, and the Gospel of John records in connec¬ 
tion with the death of Lazarus how “the Jews” came to console 
Lazarus’ sisters: and when they “saw Mary rise quickly and 
go out, they followed her, supposing that she was going to the 
tomb to weep there” (Jn 11:31). We are also informed from 
the Rabbinic sources about mourning at the tomb. Raymond 
Brown writes that the Midrash Rabbah c 7 on Gen 1:10 “reports 
a dispute about whether intense mourning could be cut down to 
two days, and gives the opinion of Rabbi Bar Kappara (ca. 200 
A.D.) that mourning was at its height on the third day.” There¬ 
fore the reason for visiting the tombs cannot be exclusively 
reduced to the verification that the buried person is really dead. 

The statement in Semahot does not refer to a crucified 
person who might possibly survive. Josephus, however, relates 
how he asked Titus to give orders to take down three of 
Josephus’ friends who were being put on the cross. They were 
immediately removed and received “the most careful treatment.” 
Nevertheless, “two of them died in the physicians’ hands.” And 
it appears from Josephus’ account that they spent only a very 
short time on the cross. The Romans, as is well known, were 
thorough in performing crucifixion. They would check carefully 
whether or not the crucified man was dead before allowing his 
body to be taken from the cross (Jn 19:31-33). 

Now we may turn to Cornfeld’s use of what he calls “an 
alternate swoon theory” to explain the “Christian mystic belief 
in the resurrection.” His basic premise is in radical opposition 
to the Gospel record of Jesus’ death on the cross. According to 
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the swoon theory, Jesus died only in appearance. He was ad¬ 
ministered some narcotic while on the cross, and this enabled 
Him to linger on “in a state of suspended animation.” When 
He was taken from the cross and buried in a cave tomb. He 
started on the road to recovery. The coolness of the tomb and 
the spices wrapped in the linen cloth around His body con¬ 
tributed to the healing process. When He revived, two possibili¬ 
ties were open to Him. Either He succeeded in crawling out of 
the tomb and somehow obtained a gardener’s clothing; or else 
He was taken out and met Mary Magdalene, who, when she 
recognized Him, took Him to His disciples, “who nursed him 
back to health and presented him as the risen Lord.” Forty days 
later He succumbed to his wounds, and just before His death 
He assembled His disciples on a mountain and disappeared from 
them by entering a cloud. “Though he was crawling off to die, 
the Eleven believed he had ascended ‘to heaven.’ ” To sum up, 
Jesus survived the crucifixion physically. His friends succeeded 
in removing “his comatose body” to a safe house, “the sheltered 
milieu of his followers in Galilee as well as Emmaus,” from 
which He could pursue His further mission. 

How is it possible for Cornfeld to account for the belief 
in the resurrection? For the early Church, he asserts, it was of 
utmost importance “to have had the experience of seeing Jesus 
alive after death and burial.” He cites G. Vermes, who in Jesus 
the Jew expressed the opinion that belief in the resurrection 
among the followers of Jesus “had a retroactive effect on the 
formation of the resurrection preaching, and liberal historians 
have long since seen the ‘real Easter miracle’ not in a changed 
Jesus, but in metamorphosed disciples.” Cornfeld finishes his 
arguments with the assurance that “the physical survival of the 
wrecked body of Jesus led to the enthusiastic retroactive effect 
of the ‘resurrection.’ ” 

It is surprising that a scholar writing on “the historical 
Jesus” would promulgate a theory that not only lacks historical 
support but is highly improbable from a psychological stand¬ 
point. Moreover, so-called “liberal historians” have explained 
nothing by saying that the true resurrection is not what happened 
to Jesus but what happened to His disciples. Could the “crippled 
body” of Jesus be the cause of such a miracle of transformation? 
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Could a fraud of their own making inspire them to the ultimate 
sacrifice? Aside from improbability, the theory is founded on 
the rejection of the best established historical fact, that Jesus 
died on the cross. By accepting the new “fact” that “Jesus never 
really died,” the adherents and developers of the swoon or 
survival theory totally reject both the Jewish and the Christian 
traditions of the real death of Jesus. Neither in the Gospels, the 
epistles, and other New Testament writings, nor in Rabbinic 
literature, do we find doubt of Jesus’ death on the cross. All our 
available sources and circumstantial evidence speak about His 
crucifixion and death. Only later, when the Christian Church 
encountered the paganism of the Roman Hellenistic period, did 
it confront the docetic view that Jesus did not really die but only 
seemed to do so. It is worth noting that the survival-swoon 
theory had its origin not with the people of Palestine but with 
the pagan philosopher Celsus. The theory offers an illogical 
and obscure picture of the rise of Christianity and the origins 
of the Church, and it provides no perspective within which we 
can understand and interpret our own experience. The knowledge 
of the empty tomb, together with Christ’s post-resurrection 
appearances, transformed the disciples into fearless witnesses 
of the new movement. Even the persecution that soon followed 
could not silence them. 


Cornfeld’s book provides us with many facts about Jewish 
customs and worship, and it offers important archeological in¬ 
formation relating to the time of Jesus, His historical and reli¬ 
gious background. There can no longer be doubt, he writes, that 
a man known as Jesus of Nazareth did live, and that the views 
of the skeptics were “ill founded.” In fact there are Christian 
historians and scholars who ignore the data presented here; 
some go so far as to assume that we know very little about the 
historical Jesus. The Christian written and oral tradition, in 
Cornfeld’s opinion, are reinforced by modern archeological 
evidence and by close examination of non-Christian, Jewish and 
Roman literary testimony. That Jesus existed, and that He taught 
in words and deeds, are “beyond a shadow of doubt.” Cornfeld 
quotes with approval Joseph Klausner, who wrote in Jesus of 
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Nazareth that in His “ethical code there is sublimity, distinctive¬ 
ness and originality in form unparalleled in any other Hebrew 
ethical code, nor is there any parallel in the remarkable art of 
his parables.” Cornfeld adds his own estimate by stressing that 
Jesus’ customary way of teaching is “surprising.” For “he did 
not rely only on the Scriptures, with which he was obviously 
fully familiar, and which he loved dearly. Instead, he presented 
the reality of God, and he brought home his message to his 
simple audiences by using parables and metaphors derived from 
their immediate experience. Thus he avoided subtle and elaborate 
interpretations of sacred lore and related tradition in a disarm¬ 
ing simplicity to convey profound and complex thoughts.” 

Jesus is compared with the known Galilean Jewish charis- 
matics of the first centuries BC and AD. Cornfeld notes resem¬ 
blances between certain words and actions of Jesus and those 
of the Jewish charismatics. In fact, comparisons and parallels 
are sometimes found where it is difficult to justify them. What 
does Jesus have in common, for instance, with Honi the Circle 
Drawer, who would draw a circle and stand in it and insist that 
God answer his prayer? Jesus too addressed His prayer to the 
Father, but in His attitude toward God there is no element of 
“insistence” or of magic. “Abba, Father, all things are possible 
to Thee; remove this cup from me; yet not what I will but what 
Thou wilt” (Mk 14:36; Lk 22:42). Similarities and parallels 
are of little value if considered outside the contexts which deter¬ 
mine their importance or the larger perspectives to which they 
belong. 

The positive attitude toward the “historical Jesus” that 
Cornfeld shows does not extend to the Gospels, and especially 
not to the passion story. “Historical facts and the Jesus of history 
were transmuted into religious beliefs,” Cornfeld asserts, reject¬ 
ing their historical reliability. He shares this skeptical view with 
those whom he calls “modern enlightened Christians,” who see 
in the passion accounts “a woeful tale of hatred, vindictiveness, 
willful ignorance and cowardice.” After all, Christians cannot 
share this point of view of the central core of the Gospel and 
the life of Jesus. Many distinguished authorities in the field of 
New Testament scholarship find the passion Gospels restrained 
and sober presentations of the last week of the life of Jesus. 
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There are no surprises in Cornfeld’s conclusions about the 
meaning of the events of Christ’s life from a general Jewish 
perspective. The book leads us to two paradoxical conclusions. 
First, the more we learn about Jesus, the more we see that He 
cannot be explained by history. Secondly, the rise of the Chris¬ 
tian movement becomes more mysterious than ever. Christian 
origins remain unexplained in spite of the contributors’ efforts 
to explain them. 

Whatever the reader’s orientation, religious conviction, or 
scholarly perspective may be, he will find this book a good 
source of information, perceptive and filled with challenging 
discussions and analysis. This is a valuable contribution to 
scholarship on the time of Jesus, as it is a controversial inter¬ 
pretation of the central events of the Gospel. 
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The Structure of Sacrifice 


Constantin Galeriu 


I. 


Sacrifice as an Archetypal Act 

The more we contemplate sacrifice, the more complex and 
significant the meanings are that radiate from it. In order to 
understand that it is not just a ritual that has been handed down 
from one generation to another, we need only step into the 
spiritual realm from which it springs. Sacrifice is a gift offered 
by man to a Transcendent Being, with an existential aspect 
which proves that human nature is capable of going beyond 
itself. It is also a gift that grants man greatness and distinctive¬ 
ness, while at the same time revealing his relentless struggle to 
refine his imperfect nature and become like his Maker—in whose 
image he was created. 

A unique expression of love, sacrifice manifests the divine 
dimension of man—since, as scripture afiirms, God is love. An 
integral part of creation and indissolubly linked to it, sacrifice 
also unfolds the mystery of creation: it is the source of creation, 
while creation is its justification. Consequently, sacrifice lies at 
the core of both macrocosm and microcosm, and is the seal of 
the divine image in man as well as the fount of his creative 
potential. 

Furthermore, due to its structural bond with creation, sacri¬ 
fice is also a postlapsarian means of restoring creation to the 
divine order. Were it not an integral part of creation, it could 
not redeem it or reinvest it with divine grace. 
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In its spiritual substance, sacrifice is love: love that proceeds 
directly from God, love that represents the inner propensity to 
offer God our energy, our goods, and—should it be necessary— 
our very life as humble tokens of gratitude for His love, love 
that constitutes our only means of being redeemed. In effect, 
we do not offer these gift-sacrifices to God directly, since, as 
St Irenaeus tells us, God non indiget sacrificium, but to our 
fellow-men—whom we can thus spiritually sustain or even save. 
Hasn’t the Lord taught us that perfect love entails laying down 
our soul, our being, our life for our fellow-men (Jn 15:13)? 

At the same time, sacrifice is a revelation of the truth that 
dwells in the depths of our being—the imperative force to give. 
We offer our gift of love and truth to our fellow human beings, 
while in turn we accept with love their gift of love and truth. 
Moreover, sacrifice is the conscious knowledge of a superior 
goal to which we dedicate ourselves. Never blind, it is always 
illumined by truth, and always directed to a person or a com¬ 
munity that helps us fulfil our calling: to live by serving. Giving 
of one’s self outside a sacred framework—no matter how spec¬ 
tacular it may seem—cannot constitute a sacrifice; it can only 
be a useless act of self-annihilation. 

Sacrifice also intimates freedom. By the same token, it 
speaks of the spiritual powers of the individual to discern be¬ 
tween what he is and what he wants to become. It is, therefore, 
a creative freedom which should be understood as a voluntary 
decision to reach a goal and as an option which demonstrates 
the essence of sacrifice. To borrow the words of St Irenaeus 
once more, per oblationes ostendatur indicium libertatis. 

If, seen from the Creator’s perspective, creation—His gift 
to us—is a sacrificial act, seen in its finality, man’s sacrifice is 
a creative act; it is the result of reactivated energies which 
search for fulfilment and expression in a face-to-face encounter 
with our fellow-men. Sacrifice and creation are intertwined; 
we cannot conceive of one without the other. 

Of course, sacrifice brings gratification too. However, this 
gratification goes beyond a state of mere contentment; it involves 
spiritual values such as faith, hope, courage, will power, etc., 
and is a sublime act that grants joy to the person who offers it 
as weU as to God. We can even say that it is a unique act of 
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creative offering which brings all material and spiritual values 
of the Logos and of man into a centripetal focus. 

At times, theologians have associated sacrifice and sin 
rather preposterously, relating them to notions such as atone¬ 
ment, satisfaction, propitiation, the need to placate the divine 
anger brought about by our sins, and so forth. In the Middle 
Ages, for example, even the ineffable sacrifice on the Cross of 
the Incarnate Son of God—this sacrifice that unites in itself all 
sacrifices on all altars of the past and gives meaning to all 
sacrifices on all altars of the future—was considered a mere 
satisfaction offered to the Infinite God, a more humano. Thus, 
sacrifice was turned into a propitiatory act and the cross was 
reduced to a means of being punished for one’s sins or for the 
sins of humankind. Should we then close our eyes to “the preach¬ 
ing of the cross”—to the redemptive “power of God” offered 
“to us who are saved” (1 Cor 1:18)? 

Sacrifice does not stem from the consciousness of sin. Nor 
is it an act of atonement for sin. By its very nature, it becomes 
an antidote to sin. An archetypal act indissolubly linked to the 
origin of the world, sacrifice precedes sin. Let us take a look at 
a few incontestable proofs which bear witness to this point. 

First, in all religions, only pure and unblemished sacrificial 
offerings are accepted by God and well-pleasing to Him.* Offered 
to the All-Holy, the sacrificial offering has to be holy; if it were 
impure, would it be an authentic sacrifice? Isn’t sin—an act of 
denial and selfishness—just the opposite of sacrifice? And 
could anyone else but Jesus, who was absolutely free from sin, 
offer the perfect self-sacrifice?^ Even the concept—old as sin 
itself—that only the innocent can atone for the guilty (an idea 
dearly cherished by proponents of the theory of satisfaction) 
actually reveals the identity between sacrifice and sanctity. 

Second, although not all religions followed this rule, in 
the Judaic religion the sacrificer was not allowed to perform 

i“0nly the innocent can atone for the guilty,” remarks J. de Maistre in 
his Traiti sur les Sacrifices (Paris: Soirdes de Saint-Petersbourg, 1831), 
p. 358. This tradition is observed by all religions. 

2“Only a sinless nature can offer an authentic sacrifice,” affirms Fr D. 
Staniloae in ‘The Inner Relationship Between the Death and Resurrection 
of Our Lord,” Theological Studies nos. 5-6 (1956), p. 284. 
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the sacrifice at the altar if he had sinned.® This unyielding deter¬ 
mination to offer a sacrifice without blemish demonstrates that 
sacrifice transcends sin and manifests its prelapsarian origin. In 
effect, sacrifice places us at the heart of the divine order of 
existence, in the archetypal zone of sacredness. In it shines the 
beauty and innocence of creation in its pristine state; Vladimir 
Jankelevitch, a contemporary philosopher, claims that “il n’y a 
pas pour I’homme d’autre purete que I’amour.”^ Love, whose 
essence consists of self-denial and sacrifice, is the only experi¬ 
ence that grants man purity and peace of mind. On the other 
hand, purity is the motivating force behind any lofty endeavor. 
As St Isaac of Niniveh put it, “A pure heart loves all created 
things.”® 

Sacrificial offerings place man at the core of his spiritual 
nature, at the heart of beginnings. The Judaic religious tradition 
of offering the first-fruits to God springs from the idea that only 
unsullied, unblemished, and untainted offerings can be conse¬ 
crated to the Almighty, All things point to the prelapsarian 
holiness, incorruption, and radiant grace that we yearn for; all 
things reveal that sacrifice preceded sin; all things tell us that 
God’s love for humankind made sacrifice the means by which 
we can be restored to heaven. 


n. 


The Essence of Sacrifice 

Religious historians and theologians concur that the essence 
of sacrifice consists in “the gift offered by someone to God as 
part of worshipping Him,”® or, in a deeper sense, “the gift 

3“Et ideo illis diebus quibus peccat, ofFerre non possit indesinens sacri- 
ficium Deo. Sed ille offerre potest qui indesinenter custodit justitiam et 
conservat semetipsum a peccato. Qua die autem interruperit et peccaverit 
certim est quod in ilia die non offert sacrificium indesinens Deo,” Origen, 
In Numer., XXIII, P.G„ XI, 749. 

^Vladimir Jank61evitch, Le Pur et Vlmpiir (Paris: Flammarion, 1960), 

p. 266. 

®St Isaac of Niniveh, Td EOpsGEvra ’AoKqTiKd (Lipsca: Teotoki, 
1770), p. 151. 

^Alfred Loisy, Essai historique sur le Sacrifice (Paris, 1920); Marcel 
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offered to an ideal value.”^ In the consciousness of the Church, 
the bread and wine that are transformed during the Divine 
Liturgy into the Body and Blood of our Lord are called precisely 
that: gifts. 

The New Testament dedicates an entire section—the Epistle 
to the Hebrews—to gifts and sacrifices (5:1; 8:3). At the 
same time, the Epistle specifies that, since any gift-sacrifice 
becomes one with the person who offers it (i.e. with the priest), 
and since Christ is the first High Priest of an all-encompassing, 
purging sacrifice (8:2; 9:14), His self-offering consolidates 
the structure of all sacrificial offering and reveals its unique 
essence—love. All sacrifices offered before Christ’s were just 
adumbrations of His self-sacrifice—God’s supreme gift to human¬ 
kind. 

An act of self-denial, sacrifice is indeed an authentic gift. 
While Jesus is the Father’s gift to us (hence the origin of the 
expression “every son is a gift of God”), He is also the essence 
of all gifts, the first-fruit, the “firstborn” (Col 1:15). He is 
Christ our Passover who “is sacrificed for us” (1 Cor 5:7), the 
sacrificial gift offered to the Father on the cross on behalf of 
humankind, and the gift of redemption offered by the Father 
to the world: “for God so loved the world, that He gave His 
only begotten Son” (In 3:16). In Christ, we have both the 
essence and the revelation of sacrifice because He is, at one and 
the same time, gift and sacrifice and High Priest. He is, there¬ 
fore, a perfect prototype of priesthood and sacrificial offering. 
This coalescence reveals two crucial themes: 

(a) Side by side with Christ, creation itself is a gift—“all 
things were made by Him” (Jn 1:3). As the Orthodox tradition 
has revealed, all things were made by Him through the Holy 
Spirit.® Consequently, offering manifests the essence of creation. 

Mauss, “Essai sur le Don” in L*Annie Sociologique, Tome I (1923-1924); 
Abbe J. M. Buathier, Le Sacrifice (Paris, 1925); J. Grimal, S.M., Le 
Sacerdoce et le Sacrifice de Notre Seigneur Jesus Christ (Paris, 1926); Fr 
OK N. Caciula, The Sacred Eucharist as Sacrifice (Athens, 1932), p. 15; 
The Rev Fr D. Staniloae, op, cit,, p. 284; P. Botennelli, Le Sacrifice et sa 
Valeur Objective (Paris, 1946); Georges Gusdorf, UExperience humaine du 
Sacrifice (Paris, 1949). 

'^Encyclopidie de la Foi, sous la direction de H. Fries (Paris: ed. du 
Cerf, 1965), Tome II, p. 80. 

®St Athanasius the Great, Epistle III: Ad Serapionem, 5, P.G., XXVI, 
632 C. 
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As Fr Staniloae affirms, “We will understand the substance of 
the world only when we contemplate it as a gift.”® We perceive 
ourselves as gifts of our parents and, m the long run, as gifts of 
our Divme Father, who is the source of fatherhood “in heaven 
and earth” (Eph 3:14-15). All things are offered unto us as 
gifts. In them all, we sense the presence of the Divme Giver by 
means of that inexphcable beauty—that heavenly aura which 
belongs to each and every one of us and which raises us above 
ourselves, thus revealing our sacred origin and finality. This 
ineffable beauty makes us see m ourselves and m one another 
the image of God, helps us worship the Archetype m it, know 
the power of the mystery of creation, grasp the meaning of 
Christs redeeming death on the Cross, and offer ourselves—the 
first-fruits—to our Lord: “Let us otter ourselves, the possession 
most precious to God, and most fittmg; let us give back to the 
Image what is made after the Image. Let us recognize our 
digmty; let us honor our Archetype; let us know the power 
of the Mystery, and for what Christ died.”^“ 

In this world, which is God’s gift to us, all things ascend 
to the Original Gift—the Exemplar, the Supreme Giver—in an 
atmosphere of love. Smce a sacrificial gift is a token of love, 
love becomes an entity only through self-denial, only through 
self-oblation. What, then, is the second essential truth regarding 
sacrifice that we can grasp from contemplating Christ as Priest 
and Victim? 

(b) Since our existence is a gift of God, it should be con¬ 
secrated to Him. Such an ofifermg, which fuses together our 
divine origin and our calling, would make us worthy of the 
Divine Offerer. The popular Romanian saying, “a gift of a gift 
makes heaven,” reveals that heaven consists in offering ourselves 
to our fellow-men (“freely ye have received, freely give,” Mt 
10:8), as well as in attempting to live up to the gift of love 

®The Rev Fr D Staniloae, ‘The World as Gift and Sacrament,” in 
Sobornost, no. 9 (London, 1969), p. 665. 

lost Gregory Nazianzen, “Oration I* On Easter” in Select Orations of 
Saint Gregory Nazianzen, trans by Charles Gordon Browne and James 
Edward Swallow (Grand Rapids, Michigan* Wm B Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, vol. VI), p. 203. See also Dorothee de Gaza, Oeuvres Sptrituelles, 
Coll. “Sources Chretiennes” (Paris: 1963), no. 92, pp. 459-60. 
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bestowed by God upon us. The original heaven was a haven 
of love, of light, of “openness”—which, according to A. de 
Vaelhens, “reveals and determines the ecstatic essence of man.” 
“In order to exist,” claims de Vaelhens, “man has to place him¬ 
self at the center of the luminousness that constitutes the essence 
of being.”“ Only in such a state of openness and self-offering can 
we really become acquainted with our fellow-men, or tuned to 
our environment so that we may build an experiential com¬ 
monness. Only thus can we partake of the essence of things. 
In fact, all our dynamic endeavors are essentially determined 
by the inner urge to bring as many offerings as we can to the 
ecumenical feast. 

Just as we perceive ourselves as gifts and sacrifices, we 
also sense our limitations. Yes, we do journey from a beginning 
to an end; yet, can we control either one? These limitations make 
us take seriously both our limited human condition and our 
unlimited strength as divine sparks of existence. We perceive 
ourselves as entities, as distinct and independent existential 
units, not just as parts of the whole, because we carry in our¬ 
selves a unique gift, a unique image, a unique destiny that grants 
us a unique position in this world. Why do we perceive our¬ 
selves to be limited, even though created in the image and like¬ 
ness of God? Because far from having reached the infinite, 
we are forever aspiring to it. We are microcosmic entities be¬ 
cause we sum up in ourselves the potentialities of creation. At 
the same time, we are not fully microcosmic entities because 
we cannot sum up these potentialities exhaustively. Could we 
grasp man’s personality in its entirety?’^ 

Yet, by virtue of opening up to the universe and offering 
ourselves to our fellow-men, we do acquire a macrocosmic 
existential dimension. Herein lies the crucial distinction between 
Christ’s gift-sacrifice and our own. (Of course, whatever we 
may have to offer comes from God: “and what hast thou that 
thou didst not receive?”—! Cor 4:7). While God’s self-offering 

A. de Vaelhens, Phenomenologie et Veriti (Paris: 1953), p. 74. 

.. on n’a jamais epuise un vivant... L’inventaire d’autrui ne pent 
mener qu’a un echec. Et si Ton pouvait jamais se persuader qu’on est arrivi 
au bout de I’autre, c’est qu’on lui refuserait toute possibility de dyveloppemcnt 
k venir, toute liberty. On Taurait tue, spirituellement parlant,” says G. 
Gusdorf, op. ciu, p. 5. 
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springs from His infinite fount of energies (He does not need 
to receive anything from us—in Him all is grace and absolute 
gratuitiousness), our self-offering has a twofold aspect: of giving 
and receiving, of relinquishing and searching/® In offering our¬ 
selves to our fellow-men, we feel somewhat deprived. This feel¬ 
ing suggests, evidently, our need to be needed. Since no one is 
sufficient unto himself, no one lives wholly for himself. In fact, 
in its self-offering, the “I” deprives itself of itself because it 
feels deprived of “thou.” The gift granted by God to humankind 
materializes into self-fulfilment brought about by self-denial: I 
deprive myself of myself to be fulfilled in offering myself to my 
fellow-man. As Abbot Dorotheos of Gaza observes, “the more 
one is united to one’s neighbor, the more one is united to God.”** 
In addition to satisfying the need to give, a need that is 
deeply embedded in our nature, self-sacrifice manifests the need 
to transcend the realm of the self*® and realize our human and 
divine potential. At the same time, it represents a path to whole¬ 
ness and a bridge between limitation and limitlessness. As part 
of our relationship with God, who consecrates our offerings 
(“what is offered to God is being sanctified”*®), sacrifice offers 
us the unique opportunity to partake of His infinite richness and 
thereby to transcend our limitations. Furthermore, it represents 
a mutation in which we discern the transparent luminousness of 
all existential meanings in their everliving transcendental dimen¬ 
sion, and a permanent ascent into the divine realm of values. 

A perennial question and perennial affirmative answer- 
unsullied by the impure intervention of negation*^—sacrifice 

Basil the Great tells us that “Hi aequabili jure inter se alii aliorum 
et servi sunt, et domini, et in libertate invicta servitutem sibi invicem exhibent 
integerrimam, quam vi non peperit fortuiti alicujus casus necessitas, quae 
non parvam suis captivis affert tristitiam, sed earn cum gaudio produxit 
liberum animi arbitrium; charitate liberor homines alios aliis subjiciente, ac 
voluntati Ibertatem servante.” “Constitutiones Monasticae,” XVIII, Patrologiae 
Cursus Completus (Migne, 1885), Tomus XXXI, pp. 1383-4. See also Fr 
D. Staniloae, “The World as Gift and Sacrament,*’ in Sobornost (London, 
1969), no. 9, p. 672. 

i^Dorothee de Gaza, op. cit., p. 286. See also Alain, Les Passions et la 
Sagesse (Paris: Gallimard, 1960), p. 1199: “Aimer c’est trouver sa richesse 
hors de soi... sa richesse intime, non sa parure ...” 

t^Alain, op,.cit,, p. 1199. 

i^St Cyril of Alexandria, Glaphyra in Deuteronomos, P.G., LXIX, 688. 

17V. Jankelevitch, Trait4 des Vertus (Paris, 1949), p. 536. Or, as Fr 
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brings us face to face with God’s eternally edifying yes (2 Cor 
1:18-20). Like Jacob’s ladder, it symbolizes spiritual growth— 
and, like the man who, in John Climacus’ words, “adds fire 
each day to fire, fervor to fervor, zeal to zeal, love to love . . 
{The Ladder, Step 1), the sacrifice-bearer should not tolerate 
passivity, complacency, or platitude, Ardendo cresco, an ancient 
saying tells us. 

In life, there are moments when we experience critical 
situations—a spiritual crisis, an incurable illness, the imminent 
danger of death—with an acute degree of awareness. These 
crises, which Karl Jaspers calls boundary situations (Grenz- 
situationen}^), place us in a state of confusion and bring us face 
to face with a disjointedness of being. Yet, we turn away from 
the path that leads to negation because we reject absolute non- 
being.The inevitable question “whence am which comes 
up whenever we contemplate the immanence of terrifying non- 
being—takes us to transcendence, to the light towards which our 
existence reaches out from its ultimate depths, from its very 
source.*^ As Karl Jaspers contends, if man sets out to explore 
the realm of transcendence, he should—first and foremost—offer 
himself “to something other than” himself.^^ 

Of course, these are only boundary situations with which 
the believer, as well as the non-believer, is faced in times of 
spiritual crisis. However, while the non-believer may grasp the 
heart of things only in a boundary situation, the believer, who— 
being constantly face to face with the infinite—is ceaselessly 
aware of the finiteness of his human condition, experiences these 
Grenzsituationen at all times, not just in moments of personal 
crisis. How many times had the Apostles experienced such 
critical situations prior to the descent of the Holy Spirit? 

Face to face with God and with His transcendental realm 

Staniloae observes in his “Soteriological Doctrine of St Cyril of Alexandria: 
A Doctoral Tutorial Course,” p. 45: “Seen in this perspective, sacrifice is an 
existential frame of reference that relates man to transcendence. Only this 
frame of reference can open him up to transcendence . . . and lift the veO of 
platitude off immanent reality ” 

i^Karl Jaspers, Metaphysik (Berlin: Springer Verlag) 1932, p. 68. 

i^Jaspers, p.74. 

20Jaspers, p. 69. 

21 Jaspers, p. 68. 

22Jaspers, p. 75. 
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of values, man—God’s image—is called upon to transcend the 
boundaries of his human nature. When the Lord calls on His 
disciples, they leave everything behind and follow Him, thus 
acknowledging both a transcens in their communion with Him 
and the need to transcend their condition. Moreover, when some 
of the disciples abandon Him and He asks the remaining twelve: 
“Will you also go away?” Peter says: “Lord, to whom shall we 
go? Thou hast the words of eternal life” (Jn 6:67-8). Thus the 
finite human condition and the infinite life in Christ come face 
to face so manifestly that self-denial becomes the only means 
to transcend the boundaries of human nature—the only means to 
regain the image and likeness of God. 

By means of self-sacrifice, we get a glimpse into a new life, 
and we witness the transition from one realm of values to an¬ 
other. We see a new existential order and contemplate the 
effulgence of divine glory which calls us to this new life and 
enables us to sacrifice the old one. Only when this new order— 
the divine realm of values—is revealed to us, only when we are 
granted a foretaste of its ineffable beauty and sweetness, can we 
sacrifice our old order of existence; and only by sacrificing it 
can we grow in Christ. 

Shining with a unique radiance—the radiance that comes 
from hoping for a sacred communion with the transcendental 
realm—sacrifice is our bond with Christ, our pillar of strength, 
and the fount of our being. As Gabriel Marcel says, “There is 
not and there can not be sacrifice without hope. Any sacrifice 
that would exclude hope would be suicide.”^® Just as the stock 
is grafted onto the grapevine, so hope is grafted into our hearts. 
Just as corn grows from the seed that “dies,” so our old self 
must “die” in order for the new self to be recreated. 

As an offering of the self to God and to the world, sacrifice 
brings to light the most exact manifestation of the love that 
defines our nature. Rooted in love, as well as in the hope and 
faith that sustain it, sacrifice yields joy—the joy of renewal and 
creation. Yet seen from an ego-centered perspective, it brings 
about suffering. Worse still, it brings about sin, which transforms 
sacrificial love into possessive love and distorts its nature. Hasn’t 
Jesus said: “For whosoever will save his life shall lose it: and 

^^Gabriel Marcel, ^tre et Avoir (Paris, 1935), p. 127. 
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whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall find it” (Mt 
16:25)? In other words, when and if man decides to offer his 
life in a Christ-like spirit and dwell in a universal, infinite 
existential dimension, he either sacrifices all that belongs to the 
“here and now,” or else he spiritually disintegrates in his at¬ 
tempts to hang on possessively and stagnantly to what he has. 
While sin, egocenteredness and possessiveness turn sacrifice into 
suffering, sacrificial love turns it into a redemptive cross: “Who¬ 
soever would follow me . . , let him take up his cross.” Such a 
sacrifice, which our Lord made willingly and lovingly—as the 
Church says, “of His own will He was sacrificed for all, as a 
Passover of purification”—leads to the radiant triumph of the 
Resurrection. 


m. 

The Subject and Object of Sacrifice 

According to Revelations and to the Apostle, Christ—the 
“High Priest who is holy, blameless, undefiled, separate from 
sinners, and exalted above the heavens ... He offered up Him¬ 
self’ both to the Father and to us (Heb 7:26-27). Subject and 
object of oblation, Christ—who assumed our nature—offers us 
not only His life (which incorporates ours), but also His words. 
His glory, and His love. At the same time, the Son of God, in 
whom “dwells all the fulness of the Godhead bodily” (Col 2:9), 
receives from the Father “all things,” both during His stay on 
earth and in His eternal life: “All things that the Father has are 
mine” (Jn 16:15). These bonds between Father and Son, as 
well as between the Father and humankind through the Son, 
reflect the essence of the Divine Gift—which contains all the 
things that we receive from the Father by way of the Son and 
constitutes the substance of sacrifice. As we know, any authentic 
sacrificial offering springs from a personal initiative and reflects 
one’s sense of responsibility; the self is always present both as 
subject and as object in any sacrificial act. 

Shaped in the mold of Christ’s divine offering—which is 
total and absolute, yet has the distinct mark of each of the ener- 
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gies of the Trinity—man’s sacrificial offering consists of the self 
as subject and as living entity: “I beseech you therefore, brethren, 
by the mercies of God, that you present your bodies as a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is your spiritual wor¬ 
ship” (Rom 12:1), Therefore, we should offer our bodily and 
spiritual energies, our being, our very life to God and to one 
another in imitation of Christ. Isn’t this why the Son of God 
became incarnate—to show us that our bodies should be treated 
as sacrificial subjects, not worshipped as idols? Our Lord’s 
incarnation and crucifixion give meaning to our corporeal exist¬ 
ence and help us understand that we are called to exercise our 
virtues in order to restore the body to its prelapsarian state. 
(Patristic expressions such as “athletes of Christ,” “spiritual 
athletes,” “athletes of philosophy,” “new Olympic winners,”^^ 
illustrate the accomplishments of ascetics who offered their lives 
to God and to their fellow-men in imitatio Christi.) 

Christ’s earthly life has revealed that the body should not 
be a master, but a slave—not an idol, but an instrument of minis¬ 
try which should be sacrificed, not worshipped. Let us call to 
mind one of the most vibrant interpretations of Christ’s ministry 
—that of St John Chrysostom—to understand how the physical 
realm is integrated into the spiritual realm. Here Christ declares: 

I am Father, I am brother, I am bridegroom, 

I am dwelling place, I am food, I am raiment, 

I am root, I am foundation; aU whatsoever thou 
wiliest, I am. Be thou in need of nothing, 

I will be even a servant, for I came to minister, 
not to be ministered unto. I am friend, and 
member, and head, and brother, and sister, and 
mother. I am all! only cling thou closely to me. 

I was poor for thee, in the tomb for thee, above 
I intercede for thee to the Father; on earth I am 
come for thy sake as ambassador from my Father. 

Thou art all things to me, brother, and joint heir, 
and friend. What wouldest thou more?”“ 

24’Apx. ’HX(a MaoTpo'yiocw67TOuXou, 01 TraTspsQ Trjc; *EKKXr)oiac; 
Kal 6 avOpcoTToq Athens: 1966), p. 115. 

25St John Chrysostom, In Mattaeum, Homily LXXXVI. 
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Commenting on this incomparable sacrificial offering, St Gregory 
of Nazianzus said: “Oh, Christ, I live, I speak, I sing for You 
and in You ... Of all my riches. You are the only one that is 
left.”"* 

Man’s presence shines through his sacrificial offerings, 
which may consist of natural elements: corn, wine, oil, fruit, 
vases, precious metals, etc. In Georges Gusdorfs L’expSrience 
humaine du sacrifice, we read: “If I offer a gift, it is of myself; 
it is my very self that I offer.”"^ Our offerings, therefore, reveal 
our will, our freedom, our participation. Without our spiritual 
imprint on the heart of the offering, our sacrificial gifts would 
turn into empty shells, dry wells, or dead symbols. Man’s iden¬ 
tification with his sacrificial offering is the very essence of 
sacrifice; the prophets of the Old Testament (Hosea, Micah) 
call attention to this crucial fact. Christ Himself confirms it 
when, reproducing the words of Hosea 6:6, He rises against 
cult formalism (as well as against superficiality in sacrificial 
ritualistic acts) and stresses the importance of mercy and love— 
the human element—which should constitute the foundation of 
any sacrificial gift offered to the Giver. 

The meaning of the prelapsarian sacrifice, which revolved 
around a total and unconditional self-offering of the created 
being to the Creator, is restored and rendered manifest in Christ’s 
incarnation and crucifixion. While an unconditional sacrifice 
includes—but does not necessarily presuppose—martyrdom, mar¬ 
tyrdom—this supreme unconditional sacrifice—proclaims the 
martyr’s unequivocal consciousness of transcendence. The root 
of the word martyr ion (“witnessing”) tells us that a martyr is 
a person who bears witness with his whole being to the truth, 
under any circumstances and in spite of any risks whatsoever. 
As St Clement of Alexandria says, “If the confession to God is 
martyrdom, each soul which has lived purely in the knowledge 
of God, which has obeyed the commandments, is a witness both 
by life and word, whatever the way it may be released from the 
body; it sheds faith as blood during its whole life till its depar¬ 
ture.”"* The “white martyrdom” (to which this passage refers) 

2«P.G., XXXVIII, 1327. 

22Gusdorf, p. 35. 

28T/ie Writings of Clement of Alexandria, trans. by The Rev William 
Wilson (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, MDCCCLXXXII), volume II, p. 146. 
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constitutes the most precious gift-sacrifice of all. The daily cross, 
“the sacrifice of praise to God,” “the fruit of our lips” (Heb 
13:15), “the humble offering of the contrite and clean heart” 
(Mark the Ascetic)—all these are living manifestations of the 
faith cherished by Christians and promoted by the Church. 

However, an unconditional self-sacrifice does not mean 
self-annihilation. On the contrary, sacrifice turns the self into a 
source of consciousness, into a means of asserting and imparting 
its values, and into a fount of truth. As Scripture tells us, the 
bush that “burned with fire” was not consumed—it was not 
destroyed. The crucified Christ is one with the resurrected 
Christ. Sacrifice makes sense only if it springs from the depths 
of man’s consciousness. Only then does it clothe the self with 
an aura of radiant effulgence, transfiguring and shaping it anew; 
only then does it transform the “image” into “likeness.” 

When the self goes beyond the “I” and ministers to a 
“thou,” then the heart abides in the grace and peace of divine 
love. Yet, on the other hand, when the self becomes an object 
of worship, sin and confusion take over. While self-denial 
restores the self to the realm of light, self-worship leads it into 
darkness. By the same token, while self-denial—a form of minis¬ 
tering to God and to our fellow-men—restores our original state 
of grace, self-worship annihilates the self; good and evil are, 
once again, facing each other. We need to sacrifice our old self 
so that we may grow spiritually. As the Apostle says, “... though 
our outer nature is wasting away, our inner nature is being 
renewed day by day” (2 Cor 4:16). 

Moreover, loving our neighbor as we love ourselves enables 
us to break the bonds of self-centeredness and minister to his 
needs instead of caring for our own: Communion with the 
world brings us closer to God. We find fulfilment in service and 
sacrifice, in loving and opening to the “thou”—not in being 
wrapped up in the “1.” When we offer ourselves to God, we die 
to the selfish pursuits of the “I,” to be reborn in Christ. 

Jewish as well as other religious rituals required that the 
sacrificial offering be destroyed—either slain or consumed by 
fire. Hubert and Mauss tell us that any oblation, vegetal or 
animal, which was completely or even partially destroyed was 
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considered a sacrifice.^® Was offering, then, synonymous with 
destroying or being destroyed? In Homer’s epics, the term ousia 
meant “to throw something into the fire;” while in Plato’s works 
it meant “to sacrifice,” “to offer to the gods.”®® Therefore, the 
complete destruction of the oblation did not represent an end 
in itself—neither did it epitomize an ontological dissolution. 
Actually, it signaled the destruction of moral vanity, of selfish¬ 
ness, and of ego-centered nothingness. This is precisely what 
lies at the core of a prevailing idea in the Old Testament: “No 
man shall see me, and live” (Ex 33:20; 1 Ki 19:13; Isa 6:5-7, 
etc.). In order that God may abide in us, in order to be granted 
His grace. His truth, and His light, we have to die to ourselves— 
to sacrifice our egotistical pursuits—and to transcend our condi¬ 
tion. God desires the destruction of sin and darkness, and the 
purification of the sinner—not his death. Consequently, “self- 
denial” and “the defeat of egotism” (biblical and patristic terms) 
express the “death” involved in sacrifice more accurately than 
the term “destruction.” The Holy Fathers, as well as modem 
theologians steeped in patristic thought, observe that in the 
sacrificial practice of the Old Testament the destruction of the 
gift-sacrifice on the altar was indissolubly linked to the idea of 
sanctification, of “consecration”®*: sacrificed and sanctified, the 
gift-oblation is offered to God, and hence it is exalted to a 
superior existential level.®® Thus, by stepping into the realm of 
the sacred, the gift-sacrifice—as well as the person who offers 
it and whose self is contained in it—receives a new life in grace. 

But if any individual is and should be a sacrificial object, 
and if nature itself is part of our offerings, are we all then “a 
chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation?” (1 Pet 
2:5-9; Ex 19:6; Dt 33:2-4; Rev 1:6). Yes, in fact we are. 

29“On doit appeler sacrifice toute oblation, meme veg6tale, toutes les fois 
que Toff rand e ou qu’une partie de I’offrande est ddtniite,” in Gusdorf, pp. 42-3. 
See also, V. Jankelevitch, Le Pur et Vlmpur^ p. 268: “Le sacrifice ne veut pas 
la mort, mais la mort pour la vie.” 

30Fr 01. N. Caciula, p. 72. 

31 In his study “The Relationship Between the Eucharist and Christian 
Agape,” Theological Studies (1965), nos. 1-2, p. 4, Fr D. Staniloae discusses 
the crucial importance of this unity between death and consecration in St 
Cyril of Alexandria’s work. St Cyril called the gift-sacrifice both “victim” 
(0G|ia) and “sacred object” (tspsiov), while the act of offering he called 
alternately “sacrificing” (Susiv) and “sanctification” (Ispoupystv). 

32Staniloae, p. 4. 
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Object of his own sacrificial offering, man is also the priest of 
his sacrifice: when believers make the sign of the cross over 
bread, they act as priests who sign with the cross the body of 
Christ; when they bring their gifts to the altar, they express 
the bond that exists between themselves as priests and Christ, 
the High Priest. Creation has a hierarchical structure: two 
categories of priesthood and two categories of sacrifices have 
been instituted by God according to “the diversities of [man’s] 
gifts” (1 Cor 12:4)—the universal and the sacramental. And, 
since the universal is contained in the sacramental, the law of 
unity in multiplicity is made manifest to us once more. By offer¬ 
ing the altar bread—which symbolizes all bread—as a sacred 
oblation, the priest integrates all believers in the Eucharist. That 
is why, in the Old Testament, when the priest sinned, he had to 
offer an expiatory sacrifice that matched the sacrifices brought 
on behalf of the entire congregation (Lev 4:3, 13-4 ff). He 
sacrificed for all and atoned for all their sins, thus prefiguring 
Christ, the High Priest, who includes in Himself all priesthood 
and offers Himself as a universal and sacramental sacrifice on 
behalf of aU men. 


IV. 


Sacrifice and Its Meanings 

A. Sacrifice as Mediator of the Perfect Communion. An 
act of love and of self-denial, sacrifice involves a search that 
transcends the self. It is, in fact, a means of union and com¬ 
munion with God, who reveals Himself to us as infinite tran¬ 
scendence. By renouncing our self, we can perceive and proclaim 
Him and be proclaimed and edified in Him. By opening ourselves 
to Him, we will hear His Words, hearken to His message, and 
fulfil His commandments. 

Sacrifice is a means of union and communion with our 
fellow-men too—the means by which we contemplate the divine 
image in our fellow human beings as well as in ourselves. Fur¬ 
thermore, it reveals our giving potential and our spiritual 
strength. Thus sacrifice expresses a perfect relationship that em- 
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braces all aspects of the human being. True, we cannot exhaust 
one another spiritually in any relationship whatsoever. There 
will always be in us an inexhaustible and unobjectified substance, 
that “hidden man of the heart” (1 Pet 3:4). Yet, a sacrificial 
act reveals the ultimate depths of the human being—it is, in 
effect, the existential call exalted by the Psalmist (“deep calleth 
unto deep”) which places us face to face with God, restoring, 
by means of atonement—a means of communion with God—our 
prelapsarian bond with Him. This prelapsarian bond between 
the Creator and the created being is beautifully reenacted in 
the Divine Liturgy: “Thine own, of Thine own, we offer unto 
Thee, in behalf of all, and for all.” 

Seen from a Roman-Catholic perspective, sacrifice is a 
coincidentia oppositorum, to use the words of Nicholas of Cusa. 
Seen from an Orthodox viewpoint, this coincidentia oppositorum 
does not involve a “juxtaposition of opposites,” which would 
evidently imply opposing forces, but a unity of distinct entities. 
While opposites fade away, the distinctiveness of each man’s 
spiritual calling remains. 

According to the ontological order within which it func¬ 
tions, love (the source of all oblation) grants sacrifice different 
dimensions: when offered by Christ “in behalf of all and for all,” 
it is a gift-sacrifice; when offered by man to God, it is a sacrificial 
self-offering that sanctifies him (sacrifice derives from sacrum 
facere); when offered by man to his fellowman, it becomes a 
loving ministry.®* Consequently, edifying love manifests itself in 
threefold manner: as gift, as sacrifice, and as ministry. 

Any sacrifice offered to God by a consecrated individual 
enables all community members to partake of its saving grace 
and is, in fact, an exaltation of the entire community—which, 
in turn, sustains the sacrifice. By the same token, although iso¬ 
lated from us both materially and spiritually, a sacrifice-bearer 
such as an anchorite, for example, sums up humanity in his 
heart, and is never alone in his self-sacrificial struggles. All of 
us participate in his trials and tribulations so that he can make 
headway against them.®^ 

®®Staniloae, p. 32. 

^^Vasile Voiculescu, Short Stories (Bncure§ti: Editura pentru Literatura, 
1966), Vol. 1, p. 157. 
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Whenever we minister to the needs of our fellow human 
beings, God Himself is our witness. He is in our midst every 
time that we offer to bear one another’s burdens, every time 
that we strive to bear fruit in His name, every time that we 
become one in the name of truth, love, and peace: “For where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them” (Mt 18:20). He is the spiritual presence 
that unites and re-creates us—that mediates between us. Without 
Christ’s presence, which constitutes an ontological bridge between 
the Creator and His created beings, and is the essence of our 
union and communion with our fellow-men; without Christ’s 
supreme gift of love—His sacrifice on the cross—we would swing 
from the good that binds us together to the evil that tears us 
apart. Moreover, by ministering to our fellowmen’s needs, we 
commune with Him, partake of His divine nature, and are built 
up in Him: “But when you give a feast, invite the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the blind, and you will be blessed, because 
they cannot repay you. You will be repaid at the resurrection 
of the just” (Lk 14:13-14). 

Communion with God and union with our fellow-men 
enable us to transcend our self and become more than we are. 
Yet, as Rabindranath Tagore says, this is not just “a simple fact 
of arithmetic”; it is “a whole which transcends all its parts.”®® 
It is a reality that enriches us and enables us to transcend our 
limitations, to “run in the contest of justice as God and Christ 
look on,”®® and to love one another as God loves us. In the 
words of Lavelle, “All human friendship begins with the feeling 
of another Presence that is the foundation, which is the same 
for both, which they can refuse but which never refuses itself, 
from which they constantly draw strength but which is itself 
inexhaustible, of which they are both the constant witnesses and 
instruments to each other, and in which they discover them¬ 
selves both as separated and united.”®^ 

ssRabindranath Tagore, Personality (New York; The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1917), p. 106. 

Cyprian, De Opere et Eleemosynis, P.L., IV, ch. 26: “Let us strive 
gladly and promptly for this palm of the works of salvation; let us all run in 
the contest of justice as God and Christ look on.” Treatises, in Fathers of the 
Church, trans. and ed. by Roy J. Deferrari (New York: Fathers of the Church, 
Inc., 1958), pp. 252-3. 

*7Louis Lavelle, Le Mai et la Souffranee (Paris: Plon, 1940), p. 224. 
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B. The Re-creative Dimension of Sacrifice. Sacrifice is more 
than just an act of communion or of reconciliation with God 
and the world. Neither is it just a means of placating the divine 
anger aroused by man’s egocenteredness (that, in the long run, 
disintegrates the unity between God and created being); nor 
is it the visio beatifica of the contemplative believer. Its final 
purpose, its raison d’etre is creation itself. In it, sacrifice fulfills 
itself; without it, it turns into an empty, futile, petrified shell 
that does not contain an inner texture. An instrument of crea¬ 
tion, sacrifice is the means by which man grows in love (Eph 
4:16). God created the world out of love, and therefore creation 
is the offspring of His love. According to Theoklitos the Diony- 
siate, a cenobite from Mt Athos, love rules the universe “starting 
at the feet of the throne of grandeur and stretching to the 
smallest shadow cast by the most insignificant creature. It is the 
sacred spring from which flow streams of grace which nourish 
all creation. It is ‘the deep that calleth unto deep.’ It begets all 
things and encompasses aU things. It inspires and it conquers. It 
unfolds the meaning of creation.”®* 

We are called to reciprocate this love by offering our gift 
of love to the Creator: we are called to partake of creation by 
re-creating ourselves. Having been created in God’s image, the 
creative dimension is already engraved in our hearts—it is, in 
fact, the most crucial trait that we possess. Just as the creation 
of the world has revealed God’s love for man, so man’s creative 
and self-recreating acts should reveal his love for God. 

C. Sacrifice Is a Profound Aspiration for Continual Self- 
Renewal and Self-Transcendence, The instrumentality of sacri¬ 
fice in creation also makes it instrumental in the renewal and 
transfiguration of humankind. A temporal creature, man changes, 
grows, is built up in grace, and mounts “from glory to glory.” 
The sacrifices offered by man to God and to his fellow-men 
assist him in his endeavors to transcend his limitations and be 
lifted up to the realm of supernal values. (This is precisely what 
Christ called His sacrifice on the cross: a “lifting up”—Jn 3:14.) 
A never-ending process—for how can growing in grace and being 
lifted up spiritually come to a standstill?—self-transcendence en- 

^Between Heaven and Earth (manuscript), transl. by 01. N. Caciula 
(Bucare§t, 1964). 
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ables US to contemplate creation as Jacob did. We see it as a 
scale of values on which divine energies ascend and descend. 
At the same time, we perceive that, having been created by an 
Infinite Being, these values are infinite in nature and lead to the 
infinite. Consequently, there is no such thing as a last rung on 
the ladder whose top reaches “to heaven” (Gen 28:12). Each 
rung leads to the next; each represents an integration, a trans¬ 
figuration effected by grace, a new raiment that signals change 
and growth, a blossoming of the self. 

In this permanent state of transcens. Orthodoxy sees one 
of the characteristic traits of the bond between God and man. 
In the words of Fr D. Staniloae, “Sacrifice is at the same time 
a continuous process and the means to continuously go beyond 
ourselves; it is perhaps, the most authentic form of transcend¬ 
ence aimed at reaching the great beyond.”®® 

Should we stop on the way to the top of the ladder, we 
would turn the dynamism of our existence into a state of inertia- 
similar to the spiritual sclerosis of the Pharisees (Lk 12:1)— 
which would place insurmountable obstacles on our spiritual 
path. St Paul defined Christians as travelers who do not make 
the here and now a “lasting city” (Heb 13:14) or a static for¬ 
tress, but who seek the city of the future—“the one to come”— 
“forgetting what lies behind and straining forward to what lies 
ahead” (Phil 3:13). 

D. The Redemptive Meaning of Sacrifice. After the Fall, 
sacrifice acquired a redeeming dimension which aims at saving 
man from sin and death. As our Savior showed us, sacrifice is 
not just a price that we have to pay in order to atone for our 
iniquities; it offers us rather the means to be reintegrated into 
the original order of creation. 

To summarize, sacrifice unravels the mystery of creation, 
while at the same time giving us the opportunity to breathe the 
fresh air of renewal and redemption—the air of both birth and 
rebirth in Christ Jesus through the Holy Spirit. Whenever we 
taste of that ineffable, incomparable, indescribable joy of giving, 
we realize that this unconditional sacrificial offering binds us to 
the Creator and integrates us into the ultimate truth by making 

39Staniloae, ‘The Relationship Between the Eucharist and Christian 
Agape,” p. 31. 
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us “fellow-citizens with the saints, and members of the house¬ 
hold of God” (Eph2:19). 


V. 


The Divine Origin of Sacrifice 

Through His Son’s exemplary sacrifice, the Father recreated 
and redeemed us. Since He first loved us (1 Jn 4:10), He 
revealed the essence of love to us, not just as a norm of inter¬ 
action between us and Him or among ourselves, but as the 
manifestation of the very heart of divine love (“I speak of what 
I have seen with my Father”—John 8:38), as well as the existen¬ 
tial goal that we have to reach as Christians and that transcends 
our terrestrial existence. 

Love is not monohypostatic—a monohypostasis could only 
be wrapped up in itself. God, who is love, is a Triune God, a 
three-fold hypostatic radiance. Created in God’s image, man 
too is love. Only through love do we understand the Triune 
God—that is, to the degree necessary for our spiritual growth. 
Only love lights the pathway to the unraveling of the mystery 
of the Three in One. At the same time, only the Three in One 
render manifest the very essence of love, because love and the 
Trinity are one and the same. 

Antinomical in nature, asserting oneness in triunity, the 
Trinity both causes and resolves all antinomies. Created in the 
image and likeness of the Triune God and modeled on the Trini¬ 
tarian existential norm, man’s life-norm is a plurality of indi¬ 
vidualities merging harmoniously into an exemplary existential 
oneness with a unique destiny: the creation of the world and 
the re-creation of mankind. As Vladimir Lossky tells us in his 
Mystical Theology, “The Trinity is, for the Orthodox Church, 
the unshakeable foundation of all religious thought, of all piety, 
of all spiritual life, of all experience. It is the Trinity that we 
seek in seeking after God, when we search for the fullness of 
being, for the end and meaning of existence.^® 

40Vladimir Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church. SVS 
Press, New York 1976. p. 65. 
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Knowing that God loved us first, we search for the pattern 
of sacrificial love in the Trinitarian manifestation of love, 
which, according to St Gregory Nazianzen, is “the principle that 
controls all things here below, separated by time from things 
on high.”*^ This means that the terrestrial order should be a 
perfect, edifying mirror of the divine order. 

Ordinarily, we contemplate sacrifice from a human per¬ 
spective and see it as a gift offered to God, who, by sanctifying 
it, confirms its value. Is it possible to view sacrifice from a 
divine perspective, as we view love? And how do we integrate 
such a profoundly religious act into the life of the Trinity? 

When contemplating sacrifice from a human perspective, 
we realize that it is controlled by a state of intrinsic dependence 
which identifies it with the state of created being. Depending 
on the Creator for spiritual sustenance, man offers himself as a 
gift-sacrifice to Him, not because the Creator demands it—being 
love and freedom, God grants us complete autonomy—but be¬ 
cause man strives to reconstruct the prelapsarian union with his 
Maker. 

As God’s supreme gift to humankind, Christ is both the 
perfect, all-sufficient oblation and the source of creation. He is 
the “holy, blameless and undefiled” (Heb 7:26) High Priest 
in whose sacrifice abides the mystery of the gift of creation. 
Examining this sacrifice closely, we discover the well of love 
from which it springs: the Father offers Himself to the world 
through His Son in the Holy Spirit. In turn, Jesus offers Him¬ 
self to the Father, as Maurice Blondel says, “fully, freely, ac¬ 
tively, with all that He has received from Him to whom He 
offers Himself, as both priest and burnt offering of an un¬ 
quenchable fire.”^ 

Following the Apostle who tells us that the entire cosmos 
was created and re-created in Christ’s incarnation, crucifixion, 
and resurrection (in accordance with “the eternal purpose^® 

<iSt Gregory Nazianzen, Poemala de se ipso, P.G. XXXVII, 85. See also 
Jean Dani61ou, Scandaleuse Viriti (Paris, 1961), p. 64. 

^Maurice Blondel, La Philosophie et VPisprit Chritien (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France), 1950, p. 218. 

43This must be the meaning of ‘n:p60£Oic;, as St Paul uses it. See also 
F. Prat, SJ., La Theologie de Saint Paul (Paris, 1921), Part I, pp. 510-11. 
Fr Staniloae, “The Relationship Between the Eucharist and Christian Agape,” 
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which he [God] purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord”—Eph 3:11, 
and with “the revelation of the mystery, which was kept secret 
since the world began”—Rom 16:25), St Gregory of Nyssa 
contemplates “the breadth, and length, and depth, and height” 
(Eph 3:18) of the mystery of the cross^^ as well as its cosmic 
dimensions.*® By the same token, St John the Divine tells us 
that he reads the mystery of the cross in the “book of the life 
of the Lamb” whom he sees “slain from the foundation of the 
world” (Rev 13:8). 

Christ’s sacrifice is the foundation upon which God urges 
us to build our lives. Just as in each kernel of wheat we envisage 
both bread and the Body of Christ which is broken for us, in 
the seed of the mystery “which was kept secret since the world 
began,” God contemplates all eons, creation, the incarnation, 
the cross, the resurrection, and the life of the Church. Since 
before the dawn of time, Christ Jesus has been divinely ordained 
High-Priest of creation and exemplary oblation; since before the 
dawn of time, the Holy Spirit has been decreed the Temple- 
Church of this exemplary oblation. 

Because we were created in the image and likeness of God, 
we are called to offer sacrifices which imitate Christ’s self¬ 
oblation, which is the supreme manifestation of God’s love for 
us. Far from being just a superficial acknowledgement of God’s 
sovereignty or a means of placating His wrath (at best, these 
are secondary effects), our sacrificial offerings should consist 
of “the fruit of our lips giving thanks to His name”: let us all 
“do good and share what we have, for with such sacrifices God 
is well pleased” (Heb 13:15-16). Sacrifice, therefore, is the 
sacred bond that draws us close to our Maker by giving us the 

quotes Bishop Alexis van der Mensbruggle: “Christ’s priesthood in the 
world was not a miraculous event,,. but an event that has been prepared 
since the beginning of the world, prefigured by the patriarchs, foretold by 
the prophets, fulfilled during His presence in our midst, accounted for by 
the Apostles after the end of His earthly life, and continued—^in its escha¬ 
tological dimension—to this day.” 

^According to St Maximus the Confessor, Philokalia, trans. by Fr D. 
Staniloae, vol. Ill, pp. 325-332, the cross unveils the mystery of Christ. Church 
hymnology exalts it as the ineffable sign of the Trinity. 

45Theophilakt of Bulgaria, Cele patrusprezece trimiieri ale Sf. Pavel, 
trans. by Veniamin Costache (Bucarest, 1904), vol. 11, p. 340. 
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opportunity to respond to unconditional Love by means of 
sacrificial love. 

Translated by Luminitsa Niculescu 
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Unity and the Orthodox Sensibility 


Anton Ugolnik 


Ecumenical dialogue, as it enriches our awareness of each 
other, also has the advantage of making us more fuUy aware 
of ourselves. Matthew Arnold, at the end of the nineteenth 
century which saw British imperialism stretch itself through a 
thousand cultures, suddenly achieved the insight that awareness 
of another language, another sensibility, made one more acutely 
aware of one’s own. And those of us who engage in ecumenical 
activity—especially those of us who have no official role and 
hence no real hope of achieving any concrete ends in agreements 
and statements—have come to fully enjoy the means in and of 
themselves. Like the British Empire, no doubt many of us were 
once snug in our own traditions. We envisioned the ecumen¬ 
ical enterprise, perhaps, as a polite way to expose the error of 
our colleagues and to bring them in accord with ourselves. 

Thus we may once have expected ecumenical encounter 
at its best to be a sort of High Tea which would of itself have 
a civilizing effect on the natives. But as we learned the language 
and the ways of those whom, however secretly, we wished to 
make into images of ourselves, we found ourselves to be changed. 
The dialogic means of our exchange has itself become an end, 
an encounter which we value and trust because of its promise 
of fuller life in Jesus Christ. We once felt the “image of the 
invisible God, the first born of all Creation” (Col 1:15) to be 
a static icon which we had safely secured in the niche of our 
own tradition. Instead, we discover that image to be a dynamic, 
kinetic icon, ever calling us into further growth and harmony 
with our brothers and sisters who also claim Him as Lord. Let 
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me repeat, however, the foundation of this insight. Our mutual 
enrichment still largely rests in -dialogue and encounter, and 
not yet in the end or agreement which results from it. Our 
ecumenical bilaterals and commssions point the way to a goal, 
and in such milestones as the Baptism-Eucharist-Ministry docu¬ 
ment they articulate a harmony; but in reality their function is 
to draw the rest of us after them in the same exciting, painful 
process of dialogue which they have initiated. “Basic differ¬ 
ences” remain. 

These comments, then, will focus upon the vital means 
rather than the illusory goal. I want to make some observations 
to assist the process of dialogue. And this focus fits best with 
my own area of expertise. I have not been a part of any official 
ecumenical exchange at any level. Though my research and 
writing constantly engages me theologically, I am trained as a 
specialist in language rather than in theology. I am not a cleric, 
but an Eastern Orthodox layman whose own religious life spans 
the ethnically generated divisions among ourselves. I am an 
American Slav who claims fellowship with the “Hunkies” of 
the Coal region and urban America. We are still divided be¬ 
tween loyalty to Roman primacy in the Eastern Rite on one 
hand, and Russian Orthodox identity on the other. My own 
early religious life was marked by disputes between those who 
were loyal to the Patriarch in Moscow and those who wished 
to shape a distinctly American Orthodox Church. 

Let me carry my British imperialist analogy a bit further. 
The Empire, when it became a Commonwealth, assumed a 
medium of communication. English was the language of ex¬ 
change, and communication was hence possible among dis¬ 
parate peoples. Much to the surprise of the British, however, 
the sensibility of a people did not change when the language 
did. Slaves in the New World, forbidden under pain of whip¬ 
ping and death from using their native tongue, fashioned the 
Master’s language anew to serve their own native insights. The 
differing sensibilities, the different ways of interpreting the 
world, penetrated the common language and still kept peoples 
apart. The British, to their own credit, realized that they had to 
enter the sensibility of a people in order to engage them in 
dialogue. And, as many a colonial novel testifies, many Britons 
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saw the world in a new way as a result. As Ivan Ilych, Dell 
Hymes and many linguists have pointed out, we still suffer from 
an imperialist vision of language. Even ecumenically, we assume 
that in common discourse we can discover a common sensibility. 

We Orthodox have entered the new world. We use a com¬ 
mon language, and in that fact there is a tremendous opportun¬ 
ity, Yet the opportunity should not beguile us into too easy 
a body of assumptions. For we have been shaped by a different 
history, and our sensibility, our way of interpreting the world, 
is different from that of western Christians. Those of us born 
here are western in cultural identity, and some of us have learned 
to speak in western terms and to internalize western methods of 
interpretation. Yet religiously, spiritually, we are easterners. 
And just as we had to learn a western idiom and still have far 
to go in striving to communicate with the non-Orthodox, they 
also have to learn more about us. Patrick Henry, Director of 
the Institute for Ecumenical Research in Collegeville, Minnesota, 
says that the greatest ecumenical scandal among western con¬ 
fessions is the widespread and utter ignorance of the Orthodox 
Church. I do not think that the ignorance in ecumenical circles 
is intellectual. Many of our non-Orthodox brethren have ab¬ 
sorbed the outlines of our history, in however biased a form. 
But it is an ignorance of our attitudes, our ways of thought. To 
become one with us in any sense, they must come to know our 
sensibility. 

Before western Christians come to know us as we are, 
they should first abandon some all-too-common preconceptions. 
In private conversation, a lot of ecumenical workers, especially 
at the grass-roots level, have discovered in our tone an “Ortho¬ 
dox hauteur,” a prideful disdain of others. I will not deny the 
charge completely. I confess that there can be a defensiveness 
in the Orthodox stance. But that defensiveness sometimes arises 
from the role in which we are cast. I’ve often charged that 
others assign to us a kind of benign venerability, a mystic with¬ 
drawal from the concerns of this world and a historical rather 
than a dynamic presence. We are the people comparative reli¬ 
gion classes often visit, in order to observe the past; we serve 
as a kind of diorama in the museum of religious anthropology. 

It is true, of course, that we cherish Tradition and con- 
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tinuity. Aesthetics—Beauty as a function of meaning—does give 
us a rather exotic cast. Yet we are, after all, people living in a 
postmodern context. No one has faced the tensions of faith in 
modernity more than those Orthodox who have lived in societies 
shaped under Marxist presumptions. And even more signif¬ 
icantly, the new generations of Orthodox who have grown up 
in Marxist societies have expressed their Tradition and its 
aestheticism in vivid, active terms. As a Soviet student of cinema¬ 
tography, for example, Vladimir Poresh first viewed Pasolini’s 
“The Gospel according to St Matthew.” The cinematic icon 
transformed him into a Christian activist. At his trial Poresh 
asserted the creative dynamic implicit in faith: “to create a new 
Christian world view,” “to create a new reality.”* As a student 
of the image, Poresh realizes the importance of images in shaping 
our models of the real. Image and art, then—concerns somewhat 
peripheral to the ecumenical enterprise as we engage in it—are 
central to the Orthodox consciousness. 

Likewise, the Orthodox theologians in their Vancouver 
statement similarly asserted the active, contemoorary manifesta¬ 
tion of our Christian lives: “Orthodoxv. or the right glofifica- 
tion of God in worship, results in orthonraxy or the life of 
prayer and service in the lives of individuals, groups, and con¬ 
gregations.”® Those sensitive to linguistic signals might sense 
even in their choice of the rather trendy i-oot-word praxis a plea 
to place us in our own century. Many Orthodox have indeed 
grown up in close intellectual contact with Marxist thought. 
The terms of this thought have taken on a resonance with our 
own traditional emphasis upon materiality and its Christian 
transfiguration. However others view us, we live alongside 
western Christians in the post modern world. What is more, 
our insights into purely contemporary issues may be of some 
interest to them. We would therefore insist that they not relegate 

^For an account of Poresh’s trial and an introduction to the “Christian 
Seminar” in the U.S.S.R., a movement in which Poresh is involved, see John 
Garvey, “The Trial of Vladimir Poresh,” Commonweal 110 (March 11, 
1983), p. 136-138. 

Vesus Christ the Life of the World: An Orthodox Contribution to the 
Vancouver Theme, ed. Ion Bria (Geneva, World Council of Churches, 1982), 

p. 12. 
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us to the past alone. Tradition, in the words of Georges Florov- 
sky, can constitute a freedom from the past. 

Having said that, it is my obligation to show something 
about the way we interpret the world in order to help our ecu¬ 
menical communication. Our insights are a product of our 
sensibility. In an effort to develop that sensibility in the space 
of this article, I will try to explore Orthodox thought with a 
distinctly contemporary eye. First, looking at a vignette from 
our past history, I will mention briefly the way in which the 
Orthodox view the relationship between the text of the Divine 
Word we share and its context in the life of the Christian com¬ 
munity. Next I will develop the Orthodox emphasis upon com¬ 
munity as a dimension of meaning and interpretation. And 
finally, I will explore the meaning of Beauty, the Orthodox 
aesthetic vision, in an attempt to demonstrate how important 
Beauty, as we understand it, is to our vision of unity. 


I. Text and Context 

St Augustine is a figure upon whom eastern thinkers often 
seize in an effort to express their distinctness relative to the 
west. Let me choose one incident to dramatically illustrate a 
paradigm. Sequestered in his garden with Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans at hand, Augustine hears a voice: Tolle lege, “Take up 
and read.” When Augustine takes up the Book, he creates a 
primary epistemological model for the west. The reader directly 
relates to the text and therein finds meaning. From Augustine 
through the Reformers and on to Bultmann’s effort to “de- 
mythologize,” this remains a central quest—to wrest meaning 
from the Book. And in fact, we Orthodox too face a crisis of 
meaning as we seek to bridge the gap between the Biblical text 
and ourselves, creatures of time and space, linguistically and 
culturally estranged from the text which addresses us. The text 
demands con-text: it must be recontextualized. 

From our earliest history, long before our historical es¬ 
trangement in 1054, the west chooses a different role for the 
Book in this quest for meaning. Relying on Augustine’s com¬ 
mentary in de doctrina Christiana, medieval commentators see 
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the Book as the single entity through which meaning “comes 
to be.” Allegoresis, the hermeneutic of allegory, makes a Book 
of the cosmos: in the “Book of Nature” the medieval mind in 
the west figuratively “reads” all the phenomena apparent to 
the senses. In many a medieval romance, the Dreamer “falls” 
in sleep from the book on his lap to the rich and significant 
world within. The Book literally contains all meaning. 

From my childhood it always puzzled me that we celebrated 
with great ceremony as a Church an event which was barely 
mentioned in the most detailed religious histories. The pro¬ 
tracted Iconoclastic Controversy gripped the Byzantine world 
in two massive phases (717-787; 815-843). Every year on 
Orthodoxy Sunday, celebrated as Lent begins, we celebrate the 
victory of that party which rejected the Book as the sole vehicle 
for meaning. The Iconoclastic emperors, often admired in west¬ 
ern textbooks, destroyed those religious images which they 
saw as a threat to the centrality of the Word. The Iconoclastic 
emperor Constantine V asks, “How is it possible that there can 
be a drawing, that is an image, made of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
when He is one person of two natures in a union of material 
and immaterial which admits of no confusion?”® Constantine, 
interestingly enough, not only admitted but encouraged images 
of himself. Images became secular, not religious artifacts. 

As a result of this long political and intellectual battle, the 
Orthodox world developed a rationale for its exaltation of the 
image as a semiotic vehicle. The issue is not that we venerate 
those beautiful icons, whose market value in chic antique shops 
has added to their contemporary reputation. The issue is that 
from early in our history we saw the image as a function of 
theological meaning. The texts, however ancient, show the in¬ 
tellectual issues to be amazingly contemporary, and they emerge 
repeatedly in contemporary critical and linguistic articles on 
materiality and meaning. John of Damascus takes on the charge 
that we Orthodox are idolaters, and his response sounds very 
much like a contemporary Marxist critic. He asks, vexingly, 

^G. Ostrogorsky, Studien zur Geschichte des Byzantinischen Bildersircites 
(Breslau, 1929; repr. Amsterdam, 1964), p. 8. Cited in Iconoclasm: Papers 
given at the Ninth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, University of 
Birmingham, ed. Anthony Bryer and Judith Herrin (Birmingham: Centre for 
Byzantine Studies, 1977), pp. 182-183. 
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“is not the ink in the Most Holy Gospel Book matter?”^ John 
expresses a Christian materialism manifest in the Orthodox 
Tradition. Christ in creating and then redeeming has charged 
this world with meaning. All the senses become avenues of 
discernment: 

For just as words edify the ear, so also the image 
stimulates the eye. What the book is to the literate, 
the image is to the illiterate. Just as words speak to 
the ear, so the image speaks to the sight; it brings us 
understanding.® 

Public veneration of the image as a communal, liturgical act 
was reaffirmed at the Seventh Ecumenical Council of Nicaea 
in 787. To this day, the commemoration of the restoration of 
icons is the one celebration which draws us all together in all 
our jurisdictions to celebrate our unity. The connection of the 
image with the celebration of unity, a somewhat strange juxta¬ 
position at first sight, takes on sense when we examine its 
significance. The image is not only a private, but a public, litur¬ 
gical phenomenon. Thus the quest for meaning is placed in a 
communal rather than a private context. The central episto- 
mological metaphor for the Orthodox East is not Book, but 
Image. The Word Made Flesh—material, incarnate—communi¬ 
cates Himself to us materially and “in-camally” as the Image 
of Christ. 

Even this early in our history, the west grumbled about the 
east’s vision of the problem. Charlemagne commissioned a text, 
the Libri Carolini, to quarrel with the decisions of the Council. 
These “Caroline Books,” which Calvin himself praised in his 
Institutes (I:XI; 14-15), show an early estrangement between 
east and west in the role of the arts as a reliable manifestation 
of meaning. The arts in the Libri Carolini become ancillary 
to worship and understanding. Comparing the painter to the 
farmer and the woodcutter, the western authors view art as an 

^On the Divine Images: Three Apologies Against Those Who Attack the 
Divine Images, trans. David Anderson (Crestwood, N.Y.: St Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press, 1980) Apology I, 16, p. 23. Next citation from this edition. 

51; 17, p. 25. 
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individual production and not a communal expression.® The 
Word is clearly a linguistic rather than an imagistic medium. 
Art is an agglomeration of objects, as it were objects d’art, which 
are mnemonic aids by virtue of their relationship to language. 

In penetrating the Orthodox sensibility, ecumenists must 
realize the radically different notions of the role of the arts. The 
arts become, in the west, vehicles of individual expression. A 
sense of “artistic autonomy” takes hold early in western history. 
The self-portrait emerges in the margins of medieval manu¬ 
scripts; the tiny figure of the artist bows in prostration before the 
image he himself has created. An early author like the Anglo- 
Saxon Cynewulf weaves the runes which spell his name into 
the conclusion of his epics and becomes the first “self-named” 
artist. Guilds celebrate Master Craftsmen, much as I teach in 
literary survey courses Master Authors in a procession of the 
greats. The arts are manifestly a means of “self” expression. 

In contrast, let us compare the raptures of the modern 
Russian Sergius Bulgakov when he first visits the Hagia Sophia, 
the shrine of Orthodox identity. “It [Hagia Sophia] creates a 
sense of inner transparency; the weightiness and limitation of 
the small and suffering self disappear; the self is gone, the soul 
is healed of it, losing itself in these arches and merging into 
them.’”^ Byzantium quells the autonomy of the artist. This is a 
realization which it is most difficult for the western mind to 
accept, but which must be accepted in order to engage in mean¬ 
ingful exchange with an Orthodox about Christian unity. In the 
face of God, the Orthodox thinker does not view “self” as a thing 
ennobled, but indeed as an affliction. The text necessarily 
spawns a world, sensually apprehended, in which the worship¬ 
ping community lives in liturgical dialogue with the Divine. All 
the senses are engaged by the community together in an act of 
collective interpretation of meaning; and conventions, adopted 
by the community, quell “individuality” and prevent its asser- 

^Libri Carolini, H. Bastgen, Ed., Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Legum 
Sectio III, Concilia, II, Supplementum (Hanover and Leipzig, 1924), p, 149: 
**Quid enim ars pictorum amplius habet pietatis arte fabrorum, sculptorum, 
conflatorum, caelatorum, latomarum, ligniariorum, terrae cultorum vel cetera^ 
rum opificum?'* 

7’‘Hagia Sophia” in Sergius Bulgakov: A Bulgakov Anthology, ed. James 
Pain and Nicolas Zernov (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1976), p. 12. 
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tion of control. “Text” thus creates “context,” shaped by the 
consensus of the community in the light of Tradition. Meaning 
thus “comes to be” among those who share not only a text, 
but a common material, cultural “context” shaped in common 
worship. Thus unity, in the Orthodox framework, rests not so 
much in “agreement” on the meaning of a proposition as it 
does in the sharing of a world in common. 


II. Mystery and Community 

This realization is, admittedly, a vexing one in many ways. 
As individuals it might seem that there is little we can do to 
achieve this goal of “unity” if unity itself involves the quelling of 
individuality. Yet this Orthodox emphasis on communal percep¬ 
tion addresses a contemporary concern in the west as well. 
Secular intellectuals, particularly Marxists, have also challenged 
the limits of autonomy. Since art and the image is so important 
in the Orthodox context, let me choose an example from the 
arts. Western critics, like the authors of the Libri Carolini, long 
persisted in viewing the painting as a literal extension of the 
artist: we contemplated a Renoir, a Michelangelo. Now art 
critics like John Berger have revealed the “ways of seeing” so 
deep within us that we did not recognize them.* It now becomes 
possible to view art as a social production and to view works 
of art and literature as born not so much in a single mind as in 
a complex social framework to which both artist and audience 
respond in relationship. Marxist critics sought to do what they 
claimed their predecessors had failed to do: to explode the 
myth of private genius. 

Theology, too, is a “social production.” In a western con¬ 
text, with the help of current trends in critical thought, it be¬ 
comes possible to view theological insights not so much as indi¬ 
vidual propositions, but as outgrowths of a given manifestation 
of communal life. Such perspectives can offer genuine ecumen¬ 
ical possibility in future exchanges between east and west. The 

®See John Berger, Ways of Seeing (London: British Broadcasting Com¬ 
pany; New York: Penguin; 1977). Based on a BBC broadcasting series, 
Berger’s neo-Marxist perspective on the arts suggests an interesting avenue of 
approach to all the arts as “social” productions. 
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exchange then becomes a dialogue between two different “con¬ 
texts” within which the Word is proclaimed, and not one be¬ 
tween two distinctly proposed propositions about the meaning 
of the Word. 

The Orthodox have difficulty in satisfying the western 
mind when it comes to framing such propositions. Colleagues 
of mine have confessed to me, in private, that they find our 
theologians “fuzzy” or “vague,” at least by comparison to their 
own thinkers. They claim that it is difficult to “get hold” of the 
soaring definitions of sobornosf, the idea of our collectivity in 
the Church, or our seeming retreat from controversy into 
mysticism. Yet mysticism has its own intellectual implications; 
and if we focus upon the social, communal dimensions of mysti¬ 
cism we can discover a few insights into Orthodox sensibility- 
insights which can contribute to a genuine methodolgy of 
dialogue. 

Mystery and community are interdependent concepts. This 
is a realization which emerges as much in modern western 
thought as it does in traditional Orthodox sources. Michael 
Foucault, in his archaeology of the sciences, tries to describe 
the progress of Thought in the process of empirical analysis: 

Whatever it [thought] touches it immediately causes to 
move: it cannot discover the unthought, or at least 
move towards it, without immediately bringing the 
unthought nearer to itself—or even, perhaps, without 
pushing it further away, and in any case without 
causing man’s own being to undergo a change by that 
very fact, since it is deployed in the distance between 
them.® 

Foucault tries, in his convoluted way, to discern the primum 
movens of the modern intellect. Its single imperative is appre¬ 
hension of the unthought. As thinkers shaped in modernity, yet 
simultaneously Christian believers, we are poised like Tantalus 
in the myth, ever taunted, “tantalized” to taste that which we 
do not and cannot know. Modernity, Foucault maintains, is 

^The Order of Things: An Archaeology of the Human Sciences (New 
York: Vintage Books, 1970), p. 327. 
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antithetical to mystery. This is why, he maintains, “Modern 
thought has never, in fact, been able to propose a morality.”^ 

This is also a frustration of the Orthodox intellectual seek¬ 
ing to make himself or herself understood in a modern context. 
The single inquiring mind, in search of the unknown and the 
unthought, ever exiles itself from the inter-individual, inter- 
subjective realm wherein Mystery lies always renewed. It is 
there, in community, that real understanding lies in the Ortho¬ 
dox perspective. “That which I am” becomes revealed in “that 
which I am not.” Mystery in this perspective is necessary to 
knowledge. 

We Orthodox are mistaken, however, when we retreat fully 
from western avenues to an ecumenical understanding. Ortho¬ 
dox intellectuals too seldom look in western sources for reflec¬ 
tions of their own insight. I myself am an Orthodox Believer, but 
a western thinker. And I see that many western thinkers in all 
disciplines have, over the last century, come to realize that 
communal patterns of thought are basic to understanding: the 
“world view” underlies any Text. Literary and social critics 
have taught us to look at story or myth as a way of organizing 
experience: the “text,” perceived as Story, builds structures 
which pattern our common life. Our “Story” centers on a Lord 
who is hero-in-the-flesh in a Salvific Odyssey. The meaning of 
that Story emerges in a social, “inter-individual” context. Christ 
Jesus becomes incarnate, is materially realized among us, even 
as we organize ourselves in terms of the Gospel. The assembly 
of the people of God generates His “coming-to-be” among us. 
Gospel is a social and not a private phenomenon. Any effort 
which focuses upon communal rather than private models of 
understanding creates the ground upon which our sensibilities 
can meet. 

Indeed, it is in this area of communal understanding that 
Orthdoxy can assist the questing, ever active western mind in 
claiming its full powers. For the very secular scholars who have 
pointed to the power of a mythic, communal understanding find 
themselves hobbled by an inability to surrender to it. Claude 
Levi-Strauss examines the Savage Mind with a scholarly passion; 
he admires possibilities inherent in its workings—its more accu- 

^^The Order of Things, p. 328. 
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rate images of time, its ability to discern patterns in experience 
and to see in them expressions of truth." Yet, though he wants 
the modern, scientific mind to use those capabilities as a com¬ 
plement to itself, Levi-Strauss cannot. He is trapped in the limits 
of modernity: myth, he claims, “give man, very importantly, the 
illusion that he can understand the universe and does under¬ 
stand the universe. It is, of course, only an illusion.”" In that 
devastating qualification, Levi-Strauss undoes the possibilities 
of myth. “When you make myth into the ‘object’ of knowledge,” 
says R. Pannikar, “when you make it into the subject-matter of 
analysis, you destroy it as myth.”" 

It would be disconcerting to claim that an understanding 
of the Orthodox sensibility can, for all of us, reawaken “the 
Savage Mind of theological perception.” It would make us look 
more like Rambo than the dreamy mystic—yet perhaps it’s time 
to alter our image. Though the nomenclature of myth belongs 
to the secular academy, the primacy of Art in our tradition can 
awaken us to new intellectual possibilities in the Christian tradi¬ 
tion. J. R. R. Tolkien, a much underestimated critic and thinker, 
speaks of the Gospel as that story which embraces in its essence 
all other stories, all other myths. The stories of the Gospel, he 
claims, are “mythical” in their “perfect, self-contained signif¬ 
icance.” “The Art of it,” he says, “has the supremely convincing 
tone of Primary Art, that is, of Creation.”" This is an insight 
in harmony with the Orthodox mind—an insight which allows 
us to see the Gospel as Art—Primary Art. As art, its truth de¬ 
pends upon our submission, our surrender of all pretense at 
“self-sufficiency.” As Art, we are its audience; in responding to 
it, we are thereby drawn into community. 

When we remove the primary agency of theological appre¬ 
hension from the mind in isolation, we place it where it properly 

i*See The Savage Mind (Chicago: U. of Chicago Press, 1966), pp. 263 flf. 

"^^Myth and Meaning (New York: Schocken Books, 1979), p. 17. 

^^Myth, Faith and Hermeneutics (New York: Paulist Press, 1979), p. 
39. The thought of both Pannikar and David Tracy, [especially in The Ana¬ 
logical Imagination: Christian Theology and the Culture of Pluralism (New 
York: Crossroads, 1981)] despite the regrettable paucity of their Orthodox 
sources, can provide useful avenues of approach to the Orthodox sensibility. 
Both theologians invite a critical examination of the idea of “the text.” 

i^See “On Fairy-Stories” in Essays Presented to Charles Williams, ed, 
C. S. Lewis (Grand Rapids, Mich: Eerdmans, 1968), pp. 83-84. 
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belongs—in the Spirit which binds us as one, which generates 
our true “unity.” Christ as Image is animate, radiant with the 
Spirit and only intelligible through the Spirit. Dumitru Staniloae, 
a contemporary Romanian theologian, develops the Patristic 
notion of the Spirit as Quickener of social life in the Church. 
“We might say,” says Staniloae, “that the Church was founded 
precisely through the infusion into all believers of a common 
understanding, an understanding which was shared by faithful 
and Apostles alike.”*® The Spirit thus sustains our community: 

Perhaps it is because He [the Spirit] is the Person who 
sustains relations that He is the Person who gives life. 

For a person comes alive always and only ‘within a 
relationship.’ The Holy Spirit can under no circum¬ 
stances be possessed in individual isolation.*® 

The very phenomenon of meaning, then, springs from our 
common life—and the Trinitarian emphasis of Orthodox theology 
should be seen in that light. Our Trinitarian preoccupations are 
not merely a historical phenomenon. Trinitarian procession, in 
Staniloae’s synthesis of Orthodox sources, acts as a model in 
envisioning human interrelationships. “We might say that each 
human being in some measure ‘comes forth’ from every other 
human being when he enters into relation.”*^ This vision of 
mutual procession is a recurrent theme in Orthodox thought; 
human beings shed all pretenses of autonomy. Humans are, in 
effect, reciprocally defined by each other. Our understanding of 
“unity” as a concept is based upon that belief in reciprocal 
definition. 

Once more we can see the use of this insight in a contem¬ 
porary secular sphere. We see the influence of “reciprocal defini¬ 
tion” in the work of the Soviet literary scholar Mikhail Bakhtin 
(1895-1975). Accepted and widely read in the west as a Marx¬ 
ist scholar, he was also an Orthodox intellectual who remained 

i5“The Holy Spirit and the Sobornicity of the Church,” in Theology and 
the Church, trans. Robert Barringer (Crestwood, N.Y.: St Vladimir’s Seminary 
Press, 1980), p, 53. 

16/6/c/., p. 62. 

^^‘Trinitarian Relations and the Life of the Church,” in Theology and 
the Church, p. 35. 
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a Believer throughout his life. Bakhtin works upon the same 
premise of reciprocal definition developed as early as 1422 by 
the Byzantine theologian Joseph Byrennios; but Bakhtin works 
in a purely secular idiom. Reciprocal definition expresses itself 
in his work as “dialogic process,” and his dialogic theory is of 
inestimable value to us ecumenists whose very task is dialogue. 
Dialogism in Bakhtin becomes the means by which reciprocal 
definition is effected; it has a vital theological dynamic if we 
apply it in a Trinitarian context. Best of all, it allows ecumenists 
to surrender to our process of dialogue as the means which are 
themselves the end: it allows us to envision “unity” in a real, 
practical way. 

“The Bakhtinian self is never whole” says Michael Hol- 
quist, Bakhtin’s biographer. “It exists dialogically: not as sub¬ 
stance or essence in its own right, but only in a tensile relation¬ 
ship of all that is other.”“ Bakhtin, then, sees the process of 
dialogue as the foremost challenge to the imprisoning model of 
the Self against which so many Orthodox thinkers react. There 
is an enthusiastic response to Bakhtin across the western acad¬ 
emy, though few know of or take seriously his Christianity. Yet 
I believe the enthusiasm of the response is precisely because 
of the Christian dimension of Bakhtin’s intellect. Bakhtin pre¬ 
serves the vitality of the person through destroying the auton¬ 
omy of the self. He explores the nature of language to uncover 
our communal interdependence. ‘To be,” says Bakhtin, “means 
to communicate dialogically.”^ 

*®Holquist*s manuscript on Bakhtin is soon to be published by Harvard 
University Press. He discusses Bakhtin’s connection with various Orthodox 
circles up to his arrest in 1929 and includes a comparison of Bakhtin with 
Pavel Florensky, discussed later in this text. Through various contacts in the 
Soviet Union, I have been able to confirm Bakhtin’s religious commitment and 
his religious activity, including an avid attachment to the liturgy of St John 
Chrysostom, in his later years. I am deeply indebted to Michael Holquist 
for his generous sharing of his manuscript. The citation is from Holquist’s 
unpublished paper, “The Carnival of Discourse: Bakhtin and Simultaneity,” 
Columbia Seminar on Theory of Literature, Dec. 6, 1982; typescript, p. 6. 

^^Problems of Dostoievsky*s Poetics, trans. R. W, Rotsel (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Ardis, 1973), p. 213. For the first development of Bakhtin’s perspec¬ 
tive on “dialogism,” see Rabelais and His World, trans. Helene Iswolsky 
(Boston: MIT Press, 1968). For a late development of Bakhtin’s aesthetic, 
reflecting the influence of an Orthodox perspective on materiality, see “Toward 
the Aesthetics of the Word,” trans. Kenneth Brostrom, Dispositio 4 (1979), 
299-316; originally published in Kontekst 1973 (Moscow: Nauka, 1974). 
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If indeed we exist in a tensile relationship with all that is 
Other, we see the perpetual acknowledgement of Mystery among 
us. In our reciprocity is the heart of Mystery: Mystery, the 
realm of the Other, is ever revealed yet always preserved only 
in the context of community, of us “in communion” with each 
other and in dialogue with the Creator. Our unity in the Spirit, 
in its fullest manifestation, should free us from the prison of 
Self and from all structures of Tyranny. For us, liturgy is the 
environment within which we most fully celebrate that unity. 
Rich in appeal to all the senses—alive with color, song, and em¬ 
brace, sensitive to the rhythms of our common life—it must also 
be true to a structure which preserves its communal nature. 

This is another vexing problem of unity among us. In 
dialogue with each other, we perpetually bring each other to 
fuller definition. Yet as a people of God, as a community, we 
generate specific structures which hold us together. In ecumenism 
we should fully engage each other dialogically. Yet as worship¬ 
ping communities we engage in dialogic relationship with our 
God. It is in this context that western Christians should under¬ 
stand our resistance to intercommunion—communion defines 
us, constitutes us as who we are. Our sensibility sees community 
as a function of understanding: it is as a community that we 
“come to understand.” Communion for us, then, implies that 
common understanding. Communion as we see it is inconsistent 
with “basic differences.” 


in. Beauty and Harmony 

It is difficult to realize the centrality of “common under¬ 
standing” in the Orthodox mind without a look at aesthetics 
from the Orthodox perspective. It is important to distinguish 
first between the Orthodox as we are and the Orthodox as others 
see us. Unfortunately, the Orthodox in the west have been sub¬ 
ject to a certain neo-Romanticism: our focus on the image and 
the arts is not, as is sometimes implied, an avenue toward a 
mystic, exotic “self-fulfillment.” This would be a betrayal of our 
consistent emphasis upon community and materiality. Beauty 
in the Orthodox sensibility is not a bourgeois, privatist and 
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elitist “inner feeling.” It is vital, active, kinetic in character: in 
the tradition of the Orthodox artists it is a Beauty which saves. 
It has a social function. 

Pavel Florensky, a theologian of tremendous current im¬ 
portance in the U.S.S.R.,“ gives us a glimpse of modern religious 
aesthetics in application. A 1982 paper at the Moscow Theo¬ 
logical Academy shows us the social dynamic of Beauty as 
modern Russian Orthodox see it: 

Thus the road to the contemplation of Beauty is a road 
of concrete Church action, which gives the aesthetics 
of Father Pavel Florensky its exclusively pastoral na¬ 
ture, so that he can be said to be the founder of a new 
theological discipline—pastoral aesthetics.®^ 

Thus aesthetics in the Orthodox perspective can be a pastoral 
discipline, and not one confined to the purely theoretical realm. 
Just as Trinity emerges in a social context in Staniloae, and as 
reciprocal definition shapes human consciousness in Bakhtin, 
so also aesthetics in the Orthodox model is a trans-subjective, 
social discipline. We are not nearly so “precious,” so “exotic,” 
as we are made out to be. 

Beauty seems so irrelevant a category precisely because it 
has lacked social grounding. Bakhtin sought to release aesthetics 
from elitist, privatist criteria and restore it to social dimensions. 
Russian artists, like Gogol, saw beauty as a principle which 
motivates action, praxis. Harmony is the most perfect expression 
of that unchanging principle. As Gregory Nazianzen preaches 
in his Pentecost Oration (41:16), in the Spirit “we share in 

^^Florensky’s master work is Stolp i utverzhdenie istiny: Opyt pravoslavnoi 
feoditsei v dvenadtsati pis*makh [The Pillar and Ground of Truth: An Ortho* 
dox Theodicy in Twelve Letters] (Moscow, 1914: rpt. London: Gregg, 1970). 
The work is as yet unavailable in English. For a discussion of Florensky’s 
work (including a helpful bibliography) by a Christian of the eastern tradi¬ 
tion see Robert Slesinski, Pavel Florensky: A Metaphysics of Love (Crest- 
wood, N.Y.: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1984). 

21V. Ivanov, “The Aesthetic Views of Father Pavel Florensky,” The 
Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, No. 9 (1982), p. 75. Confirming Ivan¬ 
ov’s article, an informal survey of faculty and students at the Theological 
Academy in Leningrad and the seminary at Odessa revealed the estimation 
that Florensky’s work has been the single greatest influence in the past 
decade in the intellectual life of the Russian Church. 
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the same understanding whereby we are all brought back into 
a single harmony, mian harmonian. This harmony, the dynamic 
principle of Beauty and the pastoral aesthetic, lies at the heart 
of Orthodox ecclesiology and affects our vision of unity. 

Harmony is not a static principle. On the contrary, har¬ 
mony “moves” one to action. As a teacher of writing and 
rhetoric, I can testify to the orientation of our rhetorical tradi¬ 
tion toward “persuasion.” In our ecumenical dialogue with each 
other, we are likely to be moved by that model. Yet this linear, 
rhetorically based “persuasion,” with its clashes and dialectical 
conflicts, violates the eastern Christian sensibility. It may serve 
the ancient western model of the Book, but it is not true to the 
eastern model of the Image. On its many planes the eastern 
model attracts rather than persuades, draws and calms disso¬ 
nance, just as harmony can draw the wavering voice into choral 
accord. “Orthodoxy,” says Bulgakov, “does not persuade or try 
to compel; it charms and attracts.”^® Though the word “charms” 
takes on an unfortunately trivial connotation in our language, 
in its Russian sense it implies a mutual submission—a quelling 
of autonomy in search of a mutual, communal chord. If one 
looks to our liturgy as a model of our sensibility, you will see 
there no vehicle of understanding—icon, music, word—asserting 
itself over any other. Nor does any single “interpreter,” whether 
iconographer, soloist, or preacher, assert his or her individual 
dominance in the people’s act of worship. 

Orthodoxy, then, must not be viewed as a slave to the static. 
It is, however, committed to the inviolate principle of harmony 
itself. Our resistance to the principle of reform, ecclesia semper 
reformanda est, has been much misunderstood. It is through 
harmony, and not reform as we see it, that the Church effects 
change in its world. In a consistently difficult point of difference 
between east and west, the relationship of change to the Church 
as a whole, ecumenists must use this principle of harmony as an 
avenue of access to the eastern Christian mind. 

Harmony itself, the principle whereby all is brought into 
loving, “trans-subjective” accord, is an unchanging principle. 
When Symeon the New Theologian states that through the Holy 
Spirit “we see God and Christ Himself living in us according 

2®“The Orthodox Church” in A Bulgakov Anthology, p. 131. 
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to His divinity and moving around in a conscious [gno^toi] 
manner within us,”^® he acknowledges that this harmony implies 
a collective consciousness which does not change. Like its 
musical counterpart, however, this harmony is expressed through 
ever-changing patterns in flux. The patterns change; the principle 
does not. So also the materiality through which the kinetic Image 
of Christ comes to be among us in our culture is by its nature 
material and hence mutable. The medium through which we 
express this harmony is of itself ever changing, whether that 
medium be political, linguistic, or artistic. Thus our vision is 
hardly in an absolute sense a “conservative” one. In dialogue 
western Christians must challenge us and prod us out of our 
cultural defensiveness, for our Tradition offers us all new and 
exciting ways in which to realize our unity in the Spirit. Jesus, 
having embraced the Flesh which rendered him vulnerable unto 
Death, now manifests Himself in the no less vulnerable, mutable 
materiality of social organization, language, and culture. 

Our “conservative” image rests upon our insistence upon 
structures of continuity. Jesus “comes to be” among us from 
generation to generation. Christ fulfills a massive human need, 
expressed in all cultures through their myth, their art, their 
poetry. Jesus in patristic thought has a manifestly anthropo¬ 
logical dimension: Jesus can “come to be” in any culture and 
in any age. Yet God, manifesting HimseU in the mutable medium 
of culture, is immutable as Being. Convention and insistence 
upon form and structure, as in our liturgy, is our mediation 
between the mutable and the immutable. The formulations of 
the historic Councils, and the “paradigm” formed by the outlines 
of our liturgy, serve to quell autonomy and to discourage pre¬ 
scriptive assertions of the private imagination or individual inter¬ 
pretation. Convention and form ideally serve rather than frus¬ 
trate harmony. Again, in dialogue we must be challenged to 
assure that the conventions or forms upon which we insist are 
not so distant from the culture in which they are expressed that 
they lose all possibility of meaning. There is no reason why the 
insistence in itself should be an obstacle to dialogue. Harmony, 
after all, by its very nature is an open invitation to accord. 

^^Catecheses 24, cited in G. Maloney, S.J., The Mystic of Fire and Light: 
St Symeon the New Theologian (Denville, N.J.: Dimension Books, 1975), p. 
72. 
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In conclusion, I think that an effort to discover the con¬ 
temporary mind of Orthodoxy can be of great benefit to the 
ecumenical enterprise. If we accept the exciting premise that 
we are by our very nature dialogic beings, our ecumenism is 
necessary and not ancillary to our Christianity. Yet the effort to 
discover our sensibility must be genuine and deep. We Orthodox 
are a world presence. Here in the United States, where we still 
struggle among ourselves to achieve a modicum of jurisdictional 
unity, our non-Orthodox brethren often see us at our most 
divisive and our most conservative. From one of the least “cler¬ 
ical” of traditions we have become one of the most bound to 
clericalism and party loyalties. Yet this is but a veneer. We 
would ask western Christians to look in our minds both here 
and abroad; to look in us for the dialogic, anti-hierarchical 
structures which most immediately address our modern dilemma 
as Christians, and not to rely upon us always as the living por¬ 
trait of the past. We see ourselves as in continuity with the past, 
but not as its reincarnation. We have that within us which meets 
the needs of this age. 

“Reciprocal definition” is an exciting notion which responds 
to the democratic models of our era and which can be of real 
use in the ecumenical enterprise. In the vision of “dialogic 
being,” we can find a methodology and justification for the 
ecumenical enterprise which can extend the implications of 
ecumenism into the secular world in which we are called to give 
witness. In “pastoral aesthetics” we can together be liberated 
from our own illusions of autonomy and moved to an accord. 
These resources are all there within us. 

To our western Christian brethren, then, we would say; 
Do not be daunted by what we appear to be within the frame¬ 
work of the rhetoric of persuasion. Once you approach us 
through our own avenues of thought, you will find us genuinely 
engaging, and with real resources for the very methodology of 
ecumenism. “Unity” is not something any one of us by definition 
can achieve. Within the Orthodox community, we believe we 
have achieved it as a community, within the sobornosf of 
our collective accord. Unity is not a concept, but a lived event. 
It cannot be frozen into a cold construct of signification. To 
borrow a word from Bakhtin, meaning resides in the “logo- 
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sphere,” that restless, mutable structure of the material world 
around us. We realize meaning, we come to understand, through 
dialogic process and inter-personal, trans-subjective contact with 
each other. Unity, then, cannot be a goal as such. Unity “flows” 
among us, in the Spirit. Ironically, it is something that we may 
well realize after the fact, once it has already been effected 
among us. And it will have been effected through our dialogic 
engagement, our common life in Christ Jesus. Though we may 
suffer, when seen from your own sensibility, from a certain 
stubbornness and irascibility, look at us once more in the light 
of our own sensibility. We are your contemporaries. There is 
nothing exotic about us. And we can offer some real, genuine 
insights into the very process of dialogue by which we live this 
common life in Christ. 
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30th anniversary OF THE QUARTERLY 
(NEW SERIES)* 

Since its initial publication in September, 1952, the St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary Quarterly (the title was changed in 1969 
to St Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly) has served as a forum 
written in English for reflection about the Eastern Orthodox 
tradition in the United States. In addition, the founders of the 
journal, led by the Rev Georges Florovsky (1893-1979), who 
was then dean of St Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary 
in New York City, expected that the Quarterly would also 
chronicle the life of the Seminary. From its beginnings the 
Quarterly has provided opportunities for St Vladimir’s faculty 
and others to communicate with academic as well as ecclesias¬ 
tical colleagues within and beyond the Eastern Orthodox tra¬ 
dition. 

As first editor-in-chief, Florovsky elaborated an agenda for 
the Quarterly which was also aimed at fortifying a fragile, 
heterogeneous group of Eastern Orthodox Christians, whose 
numbers had increased dramatically as a result of immigration 
patterns during the first half of the twentieth century. “There 
is,” he wrote in 1952: 

no Orthodox literature in English. There are occasional 
books, often of modest quality, and rarely on the most 
urgent basic subjects. The real problem, however, is 
not that of books, but of study. Each generation espe- 

♦Eugene Y. Lowe, Jr., in Charles H. Lippy, Religious Periodicals of the 
United States, to be published in 1986 by Greenwood Press, Inc., Westport, 
CT. Copyright © by Charles H. Lippy. Reprinted by permission of the 
publisher. 
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cially in a new country, has to assess the Christian 
truth afresh, in continuous contact with the past, as 
well as in close contact with the changing present.^ 

To a large extent Florovsky’s own interests in patristics, 
ecumenism, and Russian history and culture, undergirded by a 
profound conviction of the unity of Orthodoxy, stamped the 
Quarterly from its inception. The journal was to exercise a 
unitive influence in American Eastern Orthodoxy just as the 
Seminary, based in the tradition of Russian Orthodoxy rapidly 
began to include representatives of other national and ethnic 
traditions as well. Florovsky’s engagement with Orthodoxy as 
a focus of unity across time and space provided a rostrum dur¬ 
ing a period of fervid ecumenical activity from which to assay 
the broader ecumenical possibilities intimated by such organ¬ 
izations as the Faith and Order Commission of the World 
Council of Churches. 

In the years following Florovsky’s departure to Harvard 
Divinity School in 1956, under the leadership of Alexander 
Schmemann (1921-1983) and John MeyendorfI (1926-), the 
Quarterly sustained the interests which motivated its founders, 
while conveying an increasing sense of self-consciousness and 
stability in the United States. Both Schmemann and Meyendorff, 
like Florovsky, had come to St Vladimir’s from St Sergius Ortho¬ 
dox Theological Institute in Paris. Like Florovsky they were 
influenced by the Russian emigri culture which had flourished 
in Paris during the period following the 1917 Bolshevik Revolu¬ 
tion. 

The American context, as had France, provided an oppor¬ 
tunity to overcome historic patterns of symbiosis between the 
Eastern Orthodox tradition and a number of national and ethnic 
cultures. As a small population within the American denomi¬ 
national system. Eastern Orthodoxy could develop theologically 
and liturgically without the necessity of also serving as the 
bearer of a culture. The Quarterly continues to reflect a sub¬ 
stantial concern for the cultivation of a “de-nationalized” and 
“de-ethnicized” Orthodox Christianity. 

While sustaining its role as a focal point for the particular 

^St Vladimifs Seminary Quarterly, Vol. 1, Num. 1, p. 5, 
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concerns both pastoral and academic, of Eastern Orthodox 
Christians in the United States, the Quarterly has also provided 
careful analyses of the ecumenical consultations which have 
taken place between representatives of Orthodoxy and represen¬ 
tatives of Roman Catholicism and Anglicanism since the 1950’s. 
The broadening scope of the Quarterly and, in particular, its 
mission beyond St Vladimir’s Seminary and Eastern Orthodoxy, 
is well-symbolized by the 1969 decision to change the title from 
a “seminary” to a “theological” quarterly. 
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Book Reviews 


John D. Zizioulas. Being As Communion'. Studies in Personhood 
and the Church, Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 
1985. Pp. 269. $12.95. 

Being As Communion is one of the most important contribu¬ 
tions of Orthodox thought in many years. “Thought,” not “theology,” 
it should be stressed, for Professor Zizioulas is nobly oblivious of 
any complacent division between theology and philosophy; his work, 
like S. L. Frank’s, invites criticism and dissent at every level. And 
the counterpart of that willing vulnerability is the scale of Zizioulas’s 
claims: that, for a striking example, “the concept of the person . . . 
is what the world owes to Greek patristic thought.” 

The book consists of seven articles (all previously published— 
and available to a reader of five languages) arranged around two 
main topics, eccesiology and the philosophy of being. It is to the 
latter that Zizioulas devotes the two most substantial and original 
essays, comprising half the book, on “Personhood and Being” and 
“Truth and Communion”: it is on these that this review must largely 
dwell. 

The Aristotelian mode of constructing reality is to build from 
the ground up, starting with substance and proceeding to entities, 
individuals, classes and relationships. Zizioulas begins with the 
following propositions, derived from the Greek fathers: 

Nothing exists in itself—not even God. 

All things exist in and by virtue of communion—including 
God. 

Communion cannot exist in itself—yet is the basis of 
ontology. 

As neither things nor communion can exist in themselves, Zizioulas 
must make a beginning with “persons in communion”—persons being, 
in Aristotelian terms, entities adequate to communion. “Person,” 
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coming from “persona” as a translation of prosopeion, has the root 
meaning of “mask,” that which looks outward and exteriorises, that 
whose being must be given by the other. The Holy Trinity is the 
origin and archetype of persons, being and communion, and has 
ontological precedence over God: “even God exists thanks to an 
event of communion.” The Trinity is thus not only the origin of 
being but the very condition of being. Like the very best explana¬ 
tions, this appeals in equal measure by its ingenuity and by its in¬ 
evitability. 

Not only the origin and condition of being, the Holy Trinity is 
also the model of being: as “the image of God” a human being 
“exists as God Himself exists,” in and due to an event of com¬ 
munion. Not two but three is the number of communion, in which 
the persons of the Trinity are in mysterious accord with the persons 
of pronouns, as Coleridge noted: 

Now the third person could never have been distinguished 

from the first but by means of the second. There can be no 

He without a previous Thou. 

An image~e/A:on—as a likeness or similitude is necessarily in the third 
person; whether a third person is necessarily objectified is another 
question. 

Zizioulas’s concept of being as truth and as communion is of 
course not presented as a given, as something that inheres in the 
natural world: in the fallen, parodic world self-consciousness tends 
towards individualism. Nor is “being as communion” an achieve¬ 
ment, the outcome of moral or spiritual struggle. Rather, says 
Zizioulas, it is “an ecclesial fact,” brought about through baptism. 
In baptism the ecclesial, personal hypostasis is constituted, and it is 
constituted as having ontological precedence over the biological, 
substantial hypostasis. Baptism, one might say, enacts the funda¬ 
mental semantic shift in patristic thought from hypostasis as sub¬ 
stance to hypostasis as person—what Lossky memorably called “a 
great terminological discovery, to introduce a distinction between 
two synonyms.” 

Thus far, Zizioulas has much in common with Lossky, and it is 
reassuring to find in the references that this is due less to direct 
influence than to a common reliance on the Fathers, and especially 
on St Maximus the Confessor—challengingly described by Zizioulas 
as “one of the greatest and most creative geniuses in history.” The 
difference between Lossky and Zizioulas concerns the status and 
value of the person’s self-consciousness or subjectivity. For Lossky 
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the person is a microcosm, blinded to that fact by his subjectivity. 
Not making Zizioulas’s radical distinction between person and indi¬ 
vidual, Lossky asserts that “he is conscious of the Truth who ceases 
to be the subject of his own consciousness.” Zizioulas is far more 
insistent than Lossky on freedom, on the absolute contingency of 
being—even the being of the Trinity—and freedom is closely, perhaps 
essentially involved with subjectivity. The implied but unstated 
divergence from Lossky may be located in Zizioulas’s observation 
that thinking presupposes Aristotelian categories and metaphysics, 
that we are all, regrettably, “philosophically conditioned by an 
ontology of objectification.” 

“Subject” is a word seldom used by Zizioulas, and perhaps 
avoided purposefully, for there is no equivalent word in Greek. The 
dichotomy “subjective-objective” is resolved in the concept of the 
person—or, rather, the dichotomy originates in the breakdown of 
the concept. A person is an object-consciousness, a subject-face. 
That which is entirely objective, “out there,” physis, is without 
communion, and it is in these terms that redemption is understood; 

Nature which possesses neither personhood nor communion 
“groans and is in travail” in awaiting the salvation of man, 
who can set it within the communion-event offered in 
Christ. Man’s responsibility is to make a eucharistic reality 
out of nature, i.e., to make nature, too, capable of com¬ 
munion. 

Zizioulas’s prose is characteristically dense and charged with impli¬ 
cation; this passage of eloquence and rich ambiguity (“salvation of 
man”) suggests interesting comparisons with the endeavours of poets 
such as Gerard Manley Hopkins and Yves Bonnefoy. 

Given that personhood is “an ecclesial fact,” how is the human 
responsibility to be realized? What is it that enables communion, 
compassion, understanding, even knowledge of the other, to occur? 
Zizioulas eschews the familiar explanation of the logos that dwells 
in all people, for that objectifies communion, making it dependent 
on a unique source outside persons. In its familiar sense, from 
Herakleitos to Origen, logos is as blandly uniform as “grace,” an¬ 
other quality superfluously introduced into philosophy for the sake 
of explanation. In what is probably his most controversial interven¬ 
tion, Zizioulas argues that Maximus changed the meaning of logos: 
God knows only by love, says Maximus, and thus logos must signify 
love rather than knowledge or reason. And love manifests itself 
in being as communion by ekstasis—an ontological category, Zizioulas 
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points out, for both Maximus and Heidegger. Maximus used the 
concept of ekstasis to save ontology from its dependence on the 
idea of totality, and to give “otherness” an ontological meaning. 
Ekstasis is the movement of love out of one’s own person towards 
the other, “as a revelation of truth,” to affirm the other as other. 
This contrasts sharply with Lossky for whom ekstasis is a “reduction 
of being” to simplicity, a dissolution of multiplicity in the One. For 
Lossky “ecstasy” is Plotinus’s word, not Maximus’s. One cannot 
reduce ontology to anything less than Zizioulas’s starting-point, 
“persons in communion,” because ecstasy is the communion of love 
that constitutes persons and that cannot be contained by the person: 

Truth as communion does not lead to the dissolving of the 

diversity of beings into one vast ocean of being, but to the 

affirmation of otherness in and through love. 

That “communion and otherness coincide” is a paradox both 
to Aristotelian thought, with its substance and objectification, and 
to Western thought with its dichtomy of subject and object. That 
dichotomy, developed and given axiomatic status by Descartes, Hume 
and Kant, is closely related to the divisions of matter and spirit, and 
of mind and body. Unlike subject-object, the latter divisions existed 
in Greek and were associated with Gnosticism: the endeavour of 
much patristic theology was precisely to prevent those divisions, 
even, perhaps, to keep the person intact at the expense of the frag¬ 
mentation of substance. 

The particular importance and value of Being and Communion 
lies not in Zizioulas’s patristic scholarship by itself but in its situa¬ 
tion within the context of Western problems. The “crisis of the 
subject” (that unGreek concept) has been latent since Descartes, and 
while Zizioulas does not explicitly address our predicament, his 
terminology winks and his footnotes nudge. He is not exclusively 
addressing theologians or Orthodox readers: Being as Communion 
is a contribution oj Orthodox thought to the general aporia. As 
such one can pay this book no higher tribute than to say that it 
deserves disagreement, it is worthy of controversy. 


^Charles Lock 
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